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PBEFACE. 



The character of Gerald Lindor, the hero of the following 
story, is suggested by that of Shelley, the poet, whose works 
I have read, and still read with delight. While I regard the 
author as a man who was in advance of his age, and conse- 
quently in some degree a martyr to his invincible and 
uncompromising love of truth, there is much in Shelley's 
character (as I understand it) which is common to all poets. 
The conception of Gerald Lindor is not intended as a special 
study of an individual, but as more or less an embodiment or 
type of the independent, enthusiastic temperament which 
usually accompanies the creative mind. 

Beyond general characteristics, and one episode, no attempt 
has been made to trace in the following pages the actual 
career of Shelley; nor, it may be added, to pourtray any of 
his family. The incidents of the tale are imaginary, and 
have been wrought with an eye to future adaptation to the 
stage. It may not be out of place to state here that the 
philanthropic and amiable traits in Gerald's character are 
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sketched from memory of a dear relative, who greatly 
resembled Shelley in these respects, and who, had he not 
been cat off in the bloom of his strength and manly beauty, 
and the blossom of his mental energy and vigour, might 
also have left a name to posterity. 

I could not of course display the character of a young 
visionary and genius, zealously bent on reforming the world, 
without putting some bold religious, political, and social, 
opinions into the mouth of Gerald Lindor, who, however 
great his moral and intellectual gifts, is entirely deficient in 
that mature experience which is absolutely essential to entitle 
a man to any serious attention when speaking of the grand 
acts of human intelligence incidentally discussed in these 
pages. To the honest professional critic, and the judicious 
reader, then, the author confidently appeals, not to confound 
the sentiments uttered by the dramatis persona with his 
own. 

It is true the villain of my story happens to be a clergy- 
man, but I have pointedly guarded against any implication 
that this character was intended to attach discredit to the 
ecclesiastical profession, by showing Samuel Covert as an 
infidel, s man utterly devoid of moral principles, and a 
consummate hypocrite, before he etUers the church 1 which he 
only uses as a stalking-horse to further his worldly ambition 
and gain his criminal ends. The texture of the plot, the 
artistic effect and interest of the story, required that he 
should be a clergyman, in ' order that the vileness of his 
nature, and his unscrupulous conduct, might be brought out 
in full relief, contrasted by the sanctity of the vocation which 
he only professes. Of all criminals, he who adopts the cloak 
of religion and purity to impose on mankind, and thus 
enlists the most beautiful and pathetic sentiments of human 
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nature to deceive men, is surely the most detestable. To 
say, then, in the face of this plain statement, that Samuel 
Covert is intended as a type of the clergy, will be as false 
and illogical as to accuse an author of attacking the respective 
professions of law and medicine, because he paints a petti- 
fogging attorney, or an ignorant quack. Mr. Covert is a 
clergyman, just as he might have been a soldier, sailor, or 
surveyor. Perhaps the greatest work of Moliere, and that 
in which he has done most service to the cause of true 
religion and morality, is " The Tartuffe." 

In departing also from the stereotyped obligations of what 
is called " poetical justice," and not bringing this villain to an 
untimely end or condign punishment, I respectfully submit 
tiiat I have not only written with more consistency and truth, 
but that I have consequently evolved a more artistic effect, 
And a much higher moral, than if I had followed the 
example (too common with novelists) of rewarding virtue, 
and punishing vice, at the end of the third volume. Such 
authors seem to me to go a little beyond the mark in thus 
emulating Providence ; first, in assuming that virtue and 
vice do not of necessity entail their own rewards and punish- 
ments, while in fact, -the undiscovered criminal may be suffering 
tortures of conscience infinitely greater than the law could in- 
flict ; secondly, in practically ignoring 2l\ future rectification of 
moral disorder upon earth ; thirdly, in rewarding virtue with 
worldly pelf! 

" Bat sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed. 
What then P Is the reward of virtue bread ? 



What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy. 
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Is virtue's prise j a better would you fix, 

Then give humility a coach and fix, 

Justice a conqueror's sword, or truth a gown, 

Or public spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, foolish man ! Will Heaven reward us there, 

With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 

The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh'st thou now for apples or for cakes ? 

Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife ; 

As well as dream such trifles are assign* d 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind ; 

Rewards that either would to virtue bring 

No joy, or be destructive of the thing." 

Respecting my heroine, Miriam, an ideal of womanly love 
and disinterestedness, of which I have dreamed for years 
before I attempted to fix the image of my fancy ; I have 
doubtless been influenced in the conception of her character 
by such world-renowned types as those contained in " Undine/ 9 
" Paul and Virginia," the " Haid6e " of Byron, " Marguerite 
in Faust," " Atala," " Romeo and Juliette," " The Bride of 
Lammermoor," &c, &c, &c. The tale of unfortunate love, 
well told, never fails to enlist the warmest sympathies of 
the reader. The periods at which a man or woman of 
intelligence and sentiment becomes acquainted with the 
above-mentioned works, constitute eras in individual exist- 
ence. Yet, speaking critically, I think that in all these 
exquisite creations, women, though represented as all more 
or less self-sacrificing, seem too much the passive victims of 
external circumstances, to display that supreme degree of 
self-abnegation of which the female nature is capable, under 
the inspiration of love. 

Undine, that bewitching compound of the real and the 
supernatural worlds, though in her human capacity forgiving 
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and long suffering in the most remarkable degree, is by thet 
higher law of her spiritual affinity, compelled to put to death 
the man whom, as a mortal, she loved better than herself. 
In Paul and Virginia, the lovers are separated by external' 
agency. This is likewise the case in what seems to me thee 
most pathetic description of unfortunate love in British, 
poetry, the episode of Juan and Haidee, who was unable to; 
survive the rude parting from her lover. ■ No one can doubt 
she would have died to save, as she did die for losing Juan: 
Marguerite dies raving mad, and incapable of comprehending 
Faust's frenzied entreaties to preserve her life by flying with 
him. Yet how sublimely touching is the impression left by 
the concluding words of the drama, " She is judged ! Is 
saved ! " and the echoes of the voice within dying away 
on her brother's name, " Henry! Henry!" Atala dies 
the victim of a superstitious reverence for an oath. Lucy 
Ashton perishes from the want of moral courage. 

It is superfluous for me to say that I do not for an instant 
compare my humble work with any of these master-pieces. 
All I would say, while bowing before my intellectual liege 
lords, and gratefully and reverently acknowledging the in- 
spiration I have received from them, is, that in Miriam I 
have dared to dream of striking a still higher chord of 
sympathy, of a woman's devotion more sublime and complete 
than I have yet seen presented in fiction ; a devotion even 
more heart-moving than that exemplified in Jeptha's daughter 
cheerfully offering her bosom to the sacrificial knife, since 
it is illustrative of the strongest of human ties — Love. 

It will probably be thought by some that the sacrifice 
which Miriam makes for her lover is strained, exaggerated, 
and unnatural. I do not think so. In the unfathomed 
depths of woman's capacity of suffering and self-negation for 
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« man she loves, conduct like that of Miriam may he proved* 
no idle or impossible fiction. 

For the nature of that sacrifice the reader is referred to* 
the following pages. I have aimed high in the wish that the 
inspiration of my subject might impart skill in its achieve-? 
stent. Let me at least hope that I have not altogether 
failed The gulf which separates literary conception from* 
etectition is wide, a truth that none is more willing to admife 
than 

• * • < * • 

THE AUTHOR. 
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a poet's youth. 

By solemn vision and bright silver dream 

Bag infancy was nurtured. Every sight 

And sound, from the vast earth and ambient air, 

Lent to his heart its choicest impulses. 

The fountains of Divine philosophy 

Fled not his thirsting lips ; and all of great, 

Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew." Shellet. 



cc 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CATERPILLAR. 



The poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufFrance, feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies." Shakspere. 



It was a lovely day in the latter end of 

autumn of 1843, when two gentlemen were 
vol. i. B 
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sitting over their wine and walnuts in the 
dining-room of a fine old ancestral mansion 
in a most picturesque region of Wales. The 
name of the mansion was Lindor Hall, and 
the gentlemen were its proprietor, Sir Thomas 
Lindor, a baronet with a rent-roll of fifteen 
thousand per annum, and his neighbour, Lord 
Welborne, Earl of Belair. The baronet rep- 
resented his county-town, Littleton. Walter, 
Lord Welborne, eighth Earl of Belair, was a 
peer of the realm, a member of the secret 
senate, and held several important crown and 
state appointments, as well as offices about 
the court, of which we will only mention the 
following: Secretary of State for Zanzebar, 
the Gorilla Country , and the Interior of Africa; 
Commissioner of Eed Tape, Grand Master of 
the Eoyal Eabbit Warrens, Purveyor of 
Eibbons and Garters, &c, &c, &c. As to all 
the titles and orders which this distinguished 
individual possessed, if we were to enumerate 

them we should have to use half the letters of 
the alphabet* The peer and th« baronet were 
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an the most intimate terms, which was na- 
tural, considering their near neighbourhood 
and cordial agreement in politics. 

" Come, my lord," said Sir Thomas, " let 
us hare another bottle of port on the strength 
of it/' 

u Lafitte, lafitte, for me," replied the earl, 
"port is very well for you, Sir Thomas, who 
will be up before sun-rise, and over the hills 
and far away to-morrow, after a poor fox; 
but for myself, neither my brain nor stomach 
can stand those strpng Spanish wines." 

The portly butler filled the earl's glass from 
the claret-jug, while Sir Thomas helped him- 
self to his favourite wine, and after holding 
up the crystal goblet so as to let the light 
shine through the generous liquor in a rich 
ruby tint, he gave the following toast : " To 
the alliance of our houses. The Lindor and 
Belair lands united will make an estate fit for 
a duke." The earl drank the toast and 
responded to it. 

Nothing could have seemed more natural 

b 2 
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and suitable than this contemplated alliance 
of their respective families by the marriage 
of Sir Thomas Lindor's only son, Gerald, 
to the earl's only daughter, Augusta. The 
baronet's family was not nearly so old as that 
of the earl, only dating from the common- 
wealth, while Walter Welborne, though only 
the eighth earl, could trace his descent from 
the conquest. 

The Earldom indeed had not entered the 
family till the days of the merry monarch, 
which gave occasion to envious detractors of 
Lord Welborne to hint that his family was 
not by any means so old as represented ; but 
that it had been founded by a certain countess, 
more famed for her beauty than her virtue, and 
that there was royal blood in his lordship's 
veins, and a bar sinister on his escutcheon. 
But as the Heralds' College permitted his lord- 
ship to trace his descent from a Norman baron 
of the time of the conquest, this was doubtless 
a calumny. 

But what was wanting in family and rank 
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might very well be compensated by wealth, 
for the baronet's estate was unencumbered, 
while that of the earl was considerably less 
in magnitude and also heavily mortgaged. In 
fact, during the life of Sir Thomas Lindor's 
father, who was a shrewd man of business, a 
considerable portion of the late earl's lands 
had, by the foreclosing of mortgages, been in- 
corporated with the Lindor Estate. Sir 
Thomas, however, had shown a different 
disposition. He had lent Lord Welborne 
money, and the earl had at length seriously 
listened to the baronet's proposition of uniting 
the two estates by marriage. He saw in this 
a means of avoiding present difficulties and of 
eventually adding to the dignity and wealth 
of his house. With the baronet's wealth and 
his own interest, his son-in-law might assume 
the name and title of his wife, and thus per- 
petuate a name, of which his daughter would 
be the last lineal representative. 

While the baronet and the earl were com- 
placently settling the fortune of their decend- 
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ants, the two beings whose wishes and 
inclinations were thus summarily taken for 
granted, were playing together on the lawn, 
before the dining-room windows, under the 
superintendence of Lady Lindor, who was 
watching them with that interest which all 
good-hearted people take in childhood. 

" Simmons," said Sir Thomas to the butler, 
u bring Master Gerald and Lady Augusta 
here." Soon after, Gerald, a beautiful blue- 
eyed, brown-haired boy of seven entered the 
room, leading by the hand Lady Augusta, a 
dark-haired dark-eyed child about a year 
younger. 

u Here you, sir," said Sir Thomas, pouring 
out a glass of wine, " drink that." 

" I don't like wine," said Gerald, u besides 
my mother 8 aid it waa bad for me, and that I 
was not to drink it." 

u There" said Sir Thomas to Lady Lindor, 
who had followed the children into the room, 
u you teach my child to disobey his father." 

" Pray don't offer him wine/' said Lady 
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Lindor in a conciliatory tone, u I wish to bring 
him up on purely temperance principles." 

u A gentle hint to both of us, I presume/' 
said Lord Welborne, smiling. 

But Sir Thomas who, no doubt, felt the 
sting of conscience, did. not take the matter 
as a joke — ascribed to it a meaning which 
Lady Lindor was perfectly guiltless of intend- 
ing to convey, and said harshly, 

u This is another, I suppose, of your pre- 
cious new-fangled ideas, that you have im- 
bibed from that socialist writer, Rousseau; 
the man who has the insolence to pretend to 
write on education, while he sent his own 
children to the foundling hospital. He ought 
to have been transported, as Dr. Johnson 
said. You wish to bring him up on tempe- 
rance principles. Eh ! so that he may not 
become a toper like his father." 

Lady Lindor smiled faintly, a kind of 
wearied smile. From long experience she 
had learnt the folly of arguing with her hus- 
band, when in one of his obstinate quarrel- 
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some moods, brQught on by indulgence in 
wine. The earl sought by a polite speech to 
throw oil on the troubled waters; but the 
baronet seemed strangely obstinate in such a 
trifle, and again ordered Gerald to taste the 
wine. a I don't insist upon his drinking it if 
he don't like it, but taste it he shall." The 
little boy looked at his mother evidently ask- 
ing her whether he were to obey or not. 

" Taste it, Gerald, as your father wishes 
it," said Lady Lindor. Gerald did so, and 
then the little Lady Augusta also took a sip. 

u Do you love each other?" said Sir Thomas. 

u Yes," replied the boy and girl. 

u Then kiss each other, for when you are 
grown to be man and woman you are to be 
married." 

The two children kissed each other with 
the frankness which makes tender years so 
interesting, and were then led out again by 
Lady Lindor to play on the lawn. 

And now followed a little incident, trifling 
in itself, but serving to show the characteris- 
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* 

tic difference which had already begun to 
display itself in the disposition of the two 
children hereafter destined to be man and 
wife. 

Gerald, who had already begun to show a 
very marked fondness for the study of natural 
history, found a large caterpillar, and called 
Augusta to come and look at it. The little 
girl did not participate in his delight, how- 
ever, and gave vent to her repugnance in the 
words, u Oh, what a nasty ugly insect." 

" Are you afraid of insects V said Gerald. 

" Oh, no ! but I hate nasty crawling insects 
like this. Oh! what a beautiful butterfly. 
Come, Gerald, help me to catch it. I love 
butterflies." 

u Stay, Augusta," said Gerald. " Do you 
know that this nasty crawling insect will be- 
come a beautiful butterfly like that one." 

" I don't believe it/' said the little girl. 

" But my mother told me so ; stop, I will 
carry it to her, and you will hear what she 
says." 

b 5 
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" Ugh ! how can you touch the ugly thing ?" 
said Lady Augusta, as she saw Gerald stoop- 
ing down to pick up the catierpillar. 

" You are afraid of it," said Gerald. 

" No I am not, you shall soon see I am 
not," and the little girl, to prove her fearless- 
ness, stamped on the insect and killed it. 

Gerald already felt that deep love of all 
living things, that reverence for Life which is 
the characteristic of a fine mind. He was 
furious, and his blue eyes were lit up with 
passion as he cried, u You are a wicked cruel 
girl. You have killed one of God's creatures. 
I hate you. I will never marry you." 

Lady Augusta alarmed at Gerald's violence 
began to cry, and Lady Lindor approached to 
learn the cause of the quarrel. She soothed 
the little girl, but she found it impossible to 
make Gerald forgive her. He repeated that 
she was cruel and wicked and that he hated 
her, and would neither speak to nor play with 
her any more that day. 
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CHAPTER II. 



gebald's boyhood. 



Gerald Lindor "took after" Ms mother, 
who although prematurely faded, bore the 
traces of great beauty. A greater contrast 
than between the boy and his father it would 
be difficult to imagine, both in personal ap- 
pearance, intellect, and taste. Sir Thomas 
Lindor, a big, burly man, had the habits of a 
country-gentleman of the old school, slightly 
varnished over by the hollow manner of 
modern good breeding. He shot, fished, 
hunted, kept hounds, betted moderately, took 
a great interest in the preservation of the game 
and the improvement of his land, and read no- 
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thing but newspapers, parliamentary reports, 

and books which treated of his favourite sports. 

j He was tall and stout, with a fiill florid face, 

» 

i which betrayed his fondness for the pleasures 
of the table. He was a Justice of Peace as 
well as M.P., and many a poor fellow has 
trembled as he received his sentence pro- 
nounced by the hoarse, loud, imperious tones 
of the baronet. In politics he was ultra- 
conservative, a kind of Sir Leicester Dedlock 
in his abomination of reform or change of any. 
kind, and like other selfish men thought there 
could be nothing wrong in a world where he 
was so comfortable. 

As Gerald grew up he developed a character 
entirely opposite. To great personal beauty 
he united a remarkably studious taste and a 
keen sensibility, which made him look upon 
all field sports with aversion, as inflicting pain 
on the meaner creatures. Once only he had 
yielded to the persuasion of his father and 
accompanied him to see the hounds throw off. 
The fox, who was half tame, would not run, 
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and a " gallant officer" beat the poor helpless 

creature unmercifully. Gerald was so pained 

and disgusted with this scene that he would 

never again be present at a meet. Gerald had 

been sent to Eton very much against the wishes 

of Lady Lindor. Here were implanted the 

first seeds of a settled aversion to constituted J 

authority enforced by violence. He refused 

to fag, and was treated with revolting 

cruelty, Sir Thomas at length yielded to the 

repeated and urgent solicitations of his wife 

to withdraw Gerald from Eton. He was sent 

to a private school in the neighbourhood, and 

his education was continued and completed 

by a tutor who resided at Lindor Hall. 

At school Gerald was considered perverse 
and refractory and by some even dull, because 
his precocious intellect refused to be satisfied 
with the appointed food doled out to others, 
while the boldness with which he indulged 
his love of abstract truth, and metaphysical 
speculations, and otherwise eccentric conduct 
obtained from his companions the nicknames 
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» 

of Atheist and Madman. Such a close re* 
semblance do boys bear to men, and so ready 
are they to brand as foolish and wicked all 
who differ from an ordinary type. 

Gerald had very early showed a tendency 
to poetry, as well as to philosophy. When his 
father would have perferred to inoculate him 
with his own love of dogs, horses, and field 
sports, Gerald would pass the time either 
shut up and poring over his books, or else 
wandering in the park. No wonder if in the 
eyes of the matter-of-fact Sir Thomas his son 
seemed a visionary-but little removed from 
an imbecile : while on his part, Gerald secretly 
despised his father for spending hours in 
hunting a poor fox to death, and for the 
extreme narrowness of his views on religion, 
politics, and matters in general. 

The only one who understood and sym- 
pathised with Gerald was his mother. Lady 
Lindor was one of those sainted women who 
seem to form a connecting link between 
humanity and angels. She had loved a 
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young officer, brave and poo^ whose suit had 
been rejected in favour of the wealthy baronet. 
One day came an account of his death in 
battle, and after mourning him a year, Miss 

— at the urgent solicitation of her family, 

had given her hand to Sir Thomas, Hardly 
had they been married when her lover re- 
turned. One interview they had, and only 
one. Her lover left England with the avowed 
intention of throwing away his life in India — 
Lady Lindor still lived — but the shock had 
brought on an affection of the heart which 
threatened to destroy her life suddenly. 
Probably Lady Lindor would have died but 
for the birth of her son. For the first time 
since her affliction she knew positive happiness. 
She had now something to live for, something 
to love. In her unhappy circumstances, 
wedded to a man whom she could neither love 
nor esteem, Lady Lindor's strong maternal 
instinct and bereaved heart would have caused 
her to love her child, however deficient in 
person, or mental gifts. We can then imagine 
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her joy and pride as she watched the first 
dawnings of her son's genius, and discovered, 
in addition to his remarkable personal beauty, 
the sure evidences of an original mind. 

A mother's overflowing tenderness can find 
happiness in listening for hours to the in- 
coherent babblings of her child, the little 
helpless being whom she has borne; but 
when the time arrives when the human ani- 
mal is capable of the first efforts of thought, 
it is not every woman who is capable of 
directing the education of a superior child. 
Ordinary parents are sometimes the last to 
perceive any peculiarities denoting special 
tendencies in their children. But with Lady 
Lindor the case was different; herself, a 
superior woman, and competent, had she been 
mated with a sympathetic mind, of making 
great intellectual efforts. A new and delight- 
ful career opened to her, in the cultivation 
of the first dawning rays of her son's genius, 
from the time when Gerald began to ask 
those strange and puzzling questions as to the 
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origin of things, the cause and why of creation, 
etc., which the mind of a child is logical 
enough to frame, but to which no philosopher, 
prophet, or priest has yet returned adequate 
replies. 

Lady Lindor had indeed studied " Emile," 
that splendid manual of education, written by 
a bad father, and she profited from it, by 
having her son as far as possible, almost con- 
stantly in her sight ; thus alone, can every 
tendency in children to think or act wrong 
be repressed, and every beautiful and true 
thought, every virtuous impulse fostered and 
encouraged. While becoming a child again 
with Gerald, she incessantly purified and 
elevated his mind far beyond those of children 
of the same age who are left to pursue the 
vague and mischievous ideas of their own 
minds undirected by adult experience. 

She found a good deal of difficulty in 
preventing Gerald from reading the Bible 
prematurely. Lady Lindor shared in the 
opinion of many good and wise persons that 
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this Book is put into the hands of children at 
a much too early age. Owing to the system 
of education, at present established, children 
look on the Bible with ill-concealed aversion, 
or else affect a hypocritical pleasure in reading 
it. It is connected in their minds with long 
hours of tedium on Sunday, and with the 
task in the school-room. How can we expect 
that its Oriental imagery, its pathetic lessons, 
its sublime poetry, its real meaning, which 
such numbers of grown people are utterly 
indifferent to and incapable of understanding, 
can be properly appreciated by a child. 

But as her boy grew from childhood to 
youth, his mother beheld, with mingled pride 
and fear, the extremely bold and original cast 
of his mind, and earnestly hoped that she 
would be spared to control a disposition 
which displayed the thorough characteristics 
of genius — mild and tractable to those who 
tried to sympathise with and comprehend, 
utterly headstrong and unmanageable to such 
as attempted to drive. Had this good and 
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noble-minded woman been spared to form 
in her boy's mature* years, a link of mediation 
between the poetic son and the prosaic father, 
Gerald's future would, in all probability, have 
been very diflferent from what these pages 
will disclose. In the meanwhile, Gerald, im- 
petuous, haughty, and stubborn to all others, 
was to his mother docile as a lamb. 

It would be difficult to convey the perfect 
love and sympathy unitmg mother and child ; 
and in proportion as Lady Lindor displayed 
affection, did Sir Thomas show aversion to 
Ms son, so that they rarely spent an hour, 
tite-a-tHe, without some unpleasant out-break 
of temper; but Lady Lindor seldom per- 
mitted the opportunity. Gerald's preco- 
cious tendencies to pry into the mysteries of 
metaphysical subjects, and his enthusiasm 
for abstract truth, leading him to question 
generally received opinions and to bring them 
to the test of critical examination, were for a 
time judiciously held in cheek by his mother, 
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and his energies directed into other channels 
more befitting his tender age. 

Sir Thomas, though not himself a reading 
man, had had ancestors who were scholars, 
and the well-stocked library of Lindor Hall 
furnished ample food for Gerald's intellectual 
appetite. His powers of acquiring knowledge 
were immense — and though disdaining regular 
application and set tasks— he easily surpassed 
his school companions with apparently little or 
no exertion. Though always indifferent to 
mathematics and the exact sciences, he soon 
became a proficient in the classics, and in 
natural philosophy he showed an especial 
fondness for geology and zoology. It was an 
era in Gerald's life when he first made ac- 
quaintance with the great standard English 
authors. 

But when he came to turn the majestic 
page of History ; when his young and glowing 
fancy, revivified in all their pristine splendour 
the glorious examples of patriotism and 
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philosophy of old Greece and Rome, the 
anxious mother almost trembled at the ex- 
uberance of his enthusiasm and delight. 
Every sentiment, action, or character, that 
was good, great, or brave, touched his keen 
sensibilities to the quick. Like Alfieri, when 
reading Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men, 
he would spring to his feet and pace the 
chamber in a species of fine frenzy, which 
could find no vent, save in muscular action. 
When he read of the death of Regulus, or the 
Roman Senators waiting death at the hands 
of the barbarian soldiers in the forum, or the 
subline epitaph on the tomb of the three 
hundred at Thermopylae, " Go, stranger, and 
tell Sparta that we obey her laws and lie 
here •" or the famous sentiment of Pericles, in 
the funeral oration over the dead who had 
fallen in battle, u The whole earth is the se- 
pulchre of illustrious men, nor is the epitaph 
engraven on tombstones in their native land, 
the sole guardian of their fame ; but the memory 
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of their actions in other countries forms a more 
faithful record than any that human handa 
can fabricate ;" while reading these and simi- 
lar passages Gerald would sometimes weep 
delicious tears. 

Often he would start from his studies and 
seek his mother, to ask if Fame and Glory 
were still to be won on earth as of old. He 
would declare his intention of visiting Athens 
and Rome, for boy-like, he imagined that 
these cities must be unique and different from 
all others ; that some of the magic charm and 
inspiration of the past must still linger round 
the rifled mound of the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, the devastated Parthenon, the tomb 
of the Scipios, and the arch of Titus ; and Ms 
mother, trembling test some day his love for 
travelling might lead him away from her, 
would endeavour, though reluctantly, to dispel 
these illusions in which she knew that so 
much happiness existed, and try to make 
him understand the grand distinction between 
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the past and present, and the fete of these old 
seats of empire and civilization in these days 
of Progress, Christianity, and Enlightenment. 
Gerald rather devoured than read books. 
Yet, so great was his capacity, that he did not 
read faster than he digested the mental 
pabulum. Having mastered classical history, 
he read the immortal work which bridges 
over ancient and modern times, Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall, and the celebrated fifteenth 

■ 

and sixteenth chapters tended to confirm 
the scepticism or rationalism springing up 
in his mmd, and which even at this early 
age he began to throw into the form of a 
pamphlet, destined at a larter date to have a 
fatal influence on his future career. Lady 
Lin dor, who saw with increasing anxiety her 
son's tendency to metaphysics and theology, 
endeavoured, on the principle that desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies, to throw 
him back on poetry, even at the risk of 
the undue development of the imagination. 
Gerald required no encouragement to feed his 
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fancy. The capacity of an ordinary youth to 
assimilate a variety of studies, utterly distinct 
in themselves, is remarkable. To the extra- 
ordinary intellectual grasp of Gerald, to read 
and digest all kinds of literary aliment seemed 
a necessity. He had read Shakspere and 
Milton at an age when most boys cannot be 
induced to turn a page of either author. 

At length Gerald began to read the Bible T 
not as the majority read it, in chapters, here 
and there, and without daring to think, but 
continuously and critically. The perusal of 
this magnificent History of the Jews caused a 
complete revulsion in his mind. In proportion 
as he admired the poetry and profound wisdom 
conveyed in its allegories and parables, he 
grew indignant at the right arrogated by 
any body of men to monopolize religious in- 
struction, and at the forced, narrow, and 
erroneous interpretations, which human ar- 
rogance and intolerance in connection with 
human credulity and superstition, had affixed 
to its contents. With the burning love of 
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truth, characterizing a great mind, he spurned 

at the boundaries attempted to be placed to 

his mental and moral faculties by any sect 7 

and not only read the works of the French 

Philosophers and German Metaphysicians, and 

indeed all the Theological books which he 

could get, but frequented in turn every place 

of worship in the county town, which resembled 

Athens in one particular — that it contained 

the same amount of population, but here 

ended all similitude between ancient Athens 

and modern Littleton. 

Accordingly, when Gerald was seen going 

to the Roman Catholic chapel one day, to the 

Church another, to a dissenting-meeting house 

another, he offended the religious scruples of 

all. There were plenty of people found to 

dub him sceptic, infidel, latitudinarian, deist, 

and even atheist, all for the glory of God ! 

We certainly have a strange and capricious 

method of practising toleration. Let a Chinese, 

a Hindoo, a Mahomedan visit our shores; 

although by the tenets of our religion we 
vol. i. c 
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devote these in common with nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of the globe to eternal damna- 
tion, we make no attempt to convert them : 
at least we do not molest them because they 
adhere to their respective national beliefs. 
But let an individual, born and brought up 
among us, conscientiously dissent from these 
formulas and worship, which we attempt by 
education to impress upon all, and we 
immediately bring the most horrible accu- 
sations against him. Our pride is hurt that 
we cannot make him think as we do. 

Gerald felt deeply the want of human 
sympathy and charity. Too young to have 
any experience of the absolute necessity of 
these conventional expediencies to which the 
boldest thinkers yield an assent more or less 
reluctant in maturity, he resented the injustice 
of his fellow men, and the milk of human 
kindness began to curdle. He could not un- 
derstand why the Vicar should look tjoldly 
on him because he did not attend the Church 
exclusively. He thought he deserved, in- 
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stead of censure for his irreligion, praises 
for his liberality and love of abstract truth. 

We have been thus explicit in tracing the 
education and development of Gerald's mind, 
because the due comprehension of our story- 
demands these details. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIRST LOVE. 

So passed the life of this strange shy solitary 
boy up to the age of fifteen. He now presented 
a singularly prepossessing appearance. His 
deep blue eyes, of a wild strange beauty, the 
veritable windows of the soul, beamed beneath 
a high white forehead, shaded by a profusion 
of dark brown curling hair, and the other 
features were moulded with a delicacy rarely 
seen except in antique sculpture. His figure 
was tall, lithe, and agile. To these personal 
graces he added a mind enriched with ancient 
lore and a poet's perception of all that is 
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beautiful in nature. Hitherto he had spent 
nearly the whole of his time in the society of 
his mother, who was never quite at ease when 
he was out of her sight, but as his mental and 
physical powers developed, he felt the want of 
other associates, and experienced that keen 
craving for action which belongs to youth and 
genius. 

Shakspere had now been usurped by 
Byron. The man who does not go half wild [ 
with admiration for Byron's poetry when I 
read between seventeen and twenty-five, may \ 
be pronounced essentially prosaic. Thousands 
of people read Shakspere, Byron, Shelley, 
etc., merely to say they have read them. To 
read these authors, not as a matter of duty, 
but of love ; to recur to them again and again ; 
to know long passages without having taken 
any pains to commit them to memory; to 
feel in our hearts the same impulses and 
emotions which have actuated our favorite 
authors ; to feel a glow, a thrill of strange 
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inexplicable enjoyment when we take up the 
well-thumbed volume, and our eyes light upon 
some stanza, line, or word ; to be electrified 
by the touch of the enchanter's wand ; to find 
a temporary departure of care, trouble, or 
sorrow — in short to understand these poets, 
belongs to comparatively few. It is of no use 
to affect an admiration or a comprehension 
which is not true. There is a freemasonry 
between all real lovers of poetry which detects 
at once the imposter. To appreciate first-rate 
poetry we must ourselves be in some degree 
poets, even if we have never penned a line, 

The day that Gerald began to read Byron 
was an era in his life. He was astonished to 
find his own heart described and laid bare 
before him ; at the terrible painting of passions 
which he felt just dawning within himself, and 
those vague mysterious longings, those bold 
aspirations after Truth, those despairing 
Titanic efforts to scale Heaven, and penetrate 
the great mystery of Futurity. But aboye 
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all, of Love, of this Deity to whom we all bow, 
beneath whose statue Voltaire inscribed these 
lines: 



" Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre ; 
II Test, le fut, ou le doit Stre." * 



It was the description of this passion of which 
he yet knew nothing which captivated and 
fascinated Gerald. He read of Juan and 
Haidee, and a strange longing to be so be- 
loved entered his heart. He thought of all 
the celebrated love-tales he had read. Nearly 
all ended unhappily. Love then was to be 
dreaded and feared. Yet he wished to love. 
It seemed to Gerald's ardent enthusiastic 
nature that even sorrow and misery might be 
cheaply bought by the experience of love. 

Gerald was in the habit of visiting the 
poorer class of tenantry on his father's estate. 
His tender heart melted at the sight of misery, 



* Which we venture to render in English thus: — 
" Whoe'er thou art, thy master see ; 
He is, has been, or else will be." 
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and when he could do a good action, all the 
worldly-wise saws respecting distinctions of 
rank were cast to the winds. This was one 
grand pause of bitterness between him and 
Sir Thomas, who accused his son of a taste 
for low society, because he spent so many 
hours in the company of his inferiors. For 
these taunts Gerald cared not. While re- 
pudiating the dogmas, he practised the virtues 
of Christianity. His pocket-money was spent 
in acts of charity, and while persons of his 
own rank disliked him, as cold, uncongenial, 
and proud, his visits were anxiously expected 
and gratefully acknowledged by the poor. 

The following will serve as a proof of 
Gerald's courage in doing good. On one 
occasion he was visiting some cottages in 
company with his father's land-bailiff, a 
cautious canny Scotchman, who believed in 
every word of the Bible, but looked very sharp 
after u the siller." In one of the cottages they 
observed a woman in bed, and her daughter 
told them she was ill with fever, and apolo- 
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gized for having admitted them. No sooner 
had the word "fever " been uttered than the 
God-fearing bailiff, in spite of his faith in 
Providence and Calvin, made but one step to 
the door, while the "Infidel," Gerald re- 
mained, went up to the bed-side, said some 
soothing words to the sick woman, and on 
ascertaining that she was in want of certain 
medicines and comforts, left the cottage to 
proceed at once to the Hall and despatch the 
articles he had promised to the invalid. On 
another occasion he observed a very old man 
breaking stones by the way-side, Gerald 
drew near and spoke to him. 

u This is very hard labour for a person at 
your time of life." 

"Yes, sir," said the man with a sigh, 
stopping to take off his hat and mop his 
wrinkled brow and bald head with his hand- 
kerchief, " but I must work to get a bit of 
bread." 

Gerald was touched to the heart at this 

c 5 
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wretchedness in the midst of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

The words u there is no more work for you 
to-day," stuck in his throat as he emptied the 
contents of his purse into the hand of the 
astonished stone-breaker, and walked on, 
partly to avoid thanks, partly to give vent to; 
his emotion in private. 

At another time he has been seen carrying a 
bundle of wood for an infirm old man whose 
strength was not equal to his burthen. * 

Such actions as these had made Gerald a * 
kind of idol among the poorer tenantry on 
the estate. Of course in some instances 
his generous and charitable disposition was 
grossly abused, but in general genuine acts of 
kindness do meet with gratitude. Let priests 
rave as they please about the natural depravity ; 
of the human heart, men are not worse than 
lions and tigers, and there is no animal so 
fierce as not to be tamed by kindness and not 
to recognize the hand which feeds it. 
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Gerald now began to find some mental 
relief and dissipation of the nervous energy 
in long walks which sometimes kept him from 
home whole days at a lime. He had a great 
aversion to the high road, or indeed to any 
beaten path, marked by boundaries and trodden 
by the multitude. His tastes were errant, and 
he was in the habit of starting in the morning 
with a book in his pocket and walking on — 
in one fixed direction — across mountain, forest, 
and moor, and never by any chance retracing 
his steps, or returning by the same route. In 
some of these excursions he would become so 
entirely rapt in his own creations as to be 
quite unconscious of his whereabouts, or even 
of the lapse of time, till the night-fall re- 
called him to stern reality. Then, if it were 
too late to reach the Hall, he would pass the 
night either at some peasant's cottage or 
country-inn. 

These long rambles strengthened his frame 
and enhanced his poetical qualities. In youth 
alone do we feel this fine sympathy with 
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Nature, u the glory in the grass, the freshness 
in the flower." Time has not dulled our 
perceptions — the miseries of Life, the fearful 
chasteners of Experience — Death and the 
Grave have not thrust themselves between us 
and happiness ; the mental is a reflection of the 
bodily perfection. The prismatic spectrum of 
Hope dazzles us, and we dare to cheat our- 
selves with dreams of the Future : brilliant 
retrospective Episode, to which the tired 
denizen looks back wistfully from amid the 
heat, turmoil, and strife of this sordid arena — 
the world ! 

Here, alone with nature, " the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot," the poet gave a 
loose to the promptings of his familiar spirit, 
and thought aloud. All beautiful sights, all 
sweet sounds were to him as messages from 
another land. Like the Greeks of old he 
personified the aspects of Nature. Every 
stream had its presiding nymph ; every grove 
its deity. Like every true poet, he saw God 
in all things, and wondered that men should 
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worship an abstraction disconnected from his 
fair creation. 



*' These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God." 



At times, fairly overcome with the strange 
beauty of his own thoughts — and the sublimity 
of his imaginings, his heart became full, almost 
to bursting, and he found relief in tears — 
weeping he knew not why. The distant 
landscape across a river or lake, became 
fraught with vague mythical ideas of hap- 
piness. There he would place his Eden, his 
Eldorado, his Utopia. There some vision, 
borrowed from Oriental fiction, would cease 
to be a chimera. There, where the purple 
and golden cloud-flakes reposed on the amber- 
tinted sky, deepening towards the zenith into 
olive and thence into blue, and the over- 
arching trees were outlined sharply against 
the clear ether, he might meet some nymph, 
angel, or goddess, whose society would fill 
the lately-felt void in his heart. There, 
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sanctified by the lore of this being, he would 
be enabled to fulfil his ardent but vague 
aspirations towards a noble ambition, un- 
tainted by the stamp of the world. Then he 
would stoop to drink at some spring, and his 
fancy would convert the murmur of a water- 
fall, or the wind among the trees, into 
intelligible accents and human sighs; and 
suddenly he would be seized with a shuddering 
dislike to the gurgling sound, and a mysterious 
dread of the • thick dark woods overcame his 
soul, and he hastened to where the glimmer 
of a light in a cottage-window or inn promised 
him human society. 

Often these waking dreams would result in 
a poem or fragment of verses, which he read 
to his delighted mother; but frequently he 
would pass hours musing in one spot, unable 
to write, from the very vividness of the 
images occupying his mind, and too happy in 
the enjoyment of his genius to be capable of 
the methodical effort necessary to transfer the 
ideas to his note-book. 
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It was on one of those occasions that he 
was recalled from a reverie as he lay under, 
the shade of a tree, by the sound of singing. 
He raised himself gently on his elbow, and 
peeped through the brushwood, which ef- 
fectually concealed him from observation. A 
rustic maiden of fourteen had come to a spring 
which oozed up hard-by, and by the assistance 
of some rude masonry formed a shallow well ; 
and having filled her pail, she was employed 
in twisting some violets, primroses, and wild 
roses into a wreath, singing the while an 
occasional stanza out of the pure lightness of 
her heart. When she had finished the wreath 
she placed it on her dark clustering locks 
and looked at herself coquetishly in the natural 
mirror. Gerald gazed for some time, almost 
at a loss to know if she were a living being 
or some classic nymph conjured up by his 
imagination. Her figure was symmetrical, 
her hair raven-black, her eyes large, dark, 
and lustrous, her nose was slightly acquiUne, 
her lips red as the berry of the holly, and her 
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complexion a little sun-burnt displayed that 
exquisite healthy tinge seldom seen in city- 
beauties. 

Gerald had hardly spoken to any woman, 
save his mother. He was shy and timid in 
the presence of ladies. 

At length the rustic damsel took up her pail 
and turned to depart. The movement broke 
the spell which had hitherto held Gerald, and 
by a sudden impulse, inexplicable to himself 
he came forth from his covert, and addressing 
the girl, asked to be informed where he was, 
and his nearest way to Lindor Hall. Though 
a little astonished at his sudden appearance, 
she soon recovered herself, as she looked in 
Gerald's face, which seemed formed to inspire 
confidence. She replied at once, and her 
tones and manner were not those of an ordinary 
peasant-girl. 

She pointed across a sheet of water which 
had been hidden by trees from Gerald till 
now, to a pile of building. 

" There," she said " is Lindor Hall. By 
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the road it is ten miles round, but if you 
take the ferry it is not four miles." 

Gerald, who had wandered on without 
taking particular note of land-marks, now 
knew very well where he was. 

The ferry had not been long established, 
and he had never crossed it. Feeling an in- 
vincible desire to prolong the interview, he 
said, " I am very thirsty. Can you tell me 
where I can procure a glass of milk ? M 

44 If you wilt follow me to yonder cottage" — 

44 You live there?" interrupted Gerald. 

He was surprised when she replied in the 
affirmative, for from the correctness of her 
speech and the self-possession of her manner 
he had thought it impossible she should live 
in a thatch-covered cottage 

The girl walked on before him to the 
cottage, and Gerald followed slowly. At the 
door she met him with a glass of milk, which 
she presented to him with a curtsey. When 
he had drunk the milk he wished to offer some 
remuneration ; but he refrained, for he had 
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had great experience among the poor and he 
feared to hurt her feelings. He then enquired 
about the ferry. 

A respectable elderly woman, engaged in 
knitting, now came to the door. u Miriam/' 
she said, u you had better step down before 
the young gentleman. We have not been 
here long, Sir, and our dog is apt to be 
troublesome to strangers." 

Miriam tripped lightly down the rocky and 
winding path which led to the lake. Some 
time elapsed before the old Ferryman, 
Miriam's fether, came up, but the interval did 
not seem long to Gerald, who was conversing 
with Miriam. She never addressed him first, 
but her replies were so apt and appropriate, 
that the impression, made by her beauty, was 
enhanced by her good sense, and the native, 
untaught, artless grace with which she spoke. 

Mr. Groves, the Ferryman, knew Gerald, 
and addressed him by his name. When, they 
reached the opposite shore the shades of 
evening were falling fast. Gerald did not at 
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once take the road to Lindor Hall. He 
lingered by the lake listening to the sound of 
the old Ferryman's oars, and watched a lighted 
window of the cottage in which Miriam lived. 
A new sentiment was born in the soul of 
Gerald Lindor. 

That night he was unusually silent and 
abstracted, and yet not sad. Lady Lindor who 
watched every change in the expression of her 
son's features, knew that something had oc- 
curred to break the even tenor of his life, but 
she forebore to question, waiting until the 
frank, unreserved communion which had, 
hitherto existed between them, should prompt . 
him to yield her his confidence. But she Y 
wept in secret at the thought that for the 
first time in his life Gerald had, a secret from, 
her, and her maternal instinct, ever keen to 
scent out the first approach of d&Ager, enabled, 
her to divine the truth. She felt convinced 
that Gerald laved J 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



MIRIAM. 

Six months had passed since the event 
recorded in the last chapter, during which 
Gerald had sought some pretext for approach- 
ing the ferryman's cottage almost daily. " Old 
Groves," as he was generally called in the 
neighbourhood, had once been a thriving 
tradesman in Littleton ; but losses had come 
upon him suddenly, and he had invested the 
scanty capital that remained after closing his 
business, in a small freehold, and now 
just managed to eke out a living and make 
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both, ends meet by selling the produce of his 
market-garden, and by the profit of the 
ferry. Being a man of considerable strength 
of intellect, and some education, though en- 
tirely self-taught, he had supported the change 
in his fortunes with the " even mind" recom- 
mended by Horace, and perhap's really enjoyed 
himself quite as much now as when more 
looked up to and respected. His taste for 
literature had not deserted him, and he has 
frequently been seen smoking his pipe before 
his cottage with a volume of Pope's Homer, 
or some other equally renowned classic in his 
hand. That he was very superior to his 
station, Gerald had discovered by the con- 
versation which passed between them when 
rowing across the lake. The old ferryman 
in his turn was well pleased with Geraldj 

whose affability and frankness completed the 
prepossession effected by his reputation for 
generosity and charity, and a cordial intimacy 
sprung up between these two persons so 
different in station and degree ; an intimacy 
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which made fools laugh, and which worldlingg 
of course attributed to improper motives on 
the part of Gerald. 

* He become suddenly smitten with a passion 
for boating. He had a little skiff launched 
"on the lake and left in charge of the Ferryman, 
and in order 'to give a color to his long 
absences from home, he generally took a gun 
or fishing-rod with him. Not that he ever 
made any use of either. 

Gerald was a complete Brahmin in his 
reverence for life, and in an age when the 
most harmless amusements of men consist in 
tiieslaughter of theinferior creation, this moral 
superiority on the part of Gerald is remarkable ! 
How rare are men, much less boys of sixteen, 
who can overcome that tendency to des- 
tructiveness which so clearly proves man's 
'close alliance with the animal ! 

Mr. Groves was a great stickler for re- 
publicanism and the rights of man ; and as 
tJerald thought that the whole fabric of society 
rested on a false and hollow basis, the inter* 
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course between the poor ferryman and the 
wealthy baronet's son was intelligible on 
some other grounds than Gerald's love 
for Miriam. Gerald did not like to visit the 
cottage daily, yet as the day seemed lost on 
which he did not behold her, he frequently 
la 7 in wait for her at the spring, and thus a" 
habit of tete-d-tdte meetings was imperceptibly 
formed between these two young and un- 
worldly beings. 

The great charm of Miriam was in her 
artiessness and simplicity. The few but ex- 
cellent books to which her father clung, in spite 
of his poverty, had excited in her an ardent 
love of knowledge, and, like others similarly 
situated, she perhaps over- valued a regular edu- 
cation, which, in so many instances, burthens 
the female mind with a mass of undigested 
facts, and erroneous prejudices; and tends to 
stifle and crush the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the individual. If Miriam did 
not possess the graces and accomplishments 
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of a lady, she at least wanted the faults which 
belong to a higher station. If uncultivated, 
she had not been perverted! Like the virgin 
soil or the uncontaminated ore of the mine, 
her mind was at least free from prejudices 
and ready to be inscribed with noble and 
elevating thoughts. Her heart was pure and 
unsullied, ready to take the genuine impulse 
of a first passion. She had never curtseyed 
in a drawing-room or learnt the exquisite 
manners of society; neither had she learnt 
prematurely the silly and mischievous arte 
of coquetry, by which women begin, by 
conspiring against others happiness and end 
by destroying their own. A large class of the 
unmarried women, to be met with in fashion- 
able society, are self-immolated victims, at the 
shrines of mammon and vanity. 

Miriam was not vain of her looks, for no 
one had told her that she was handsome. She 
accepted Gerald's offer to teach her French 
and Latin and to lend her books, with sincere 
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joy, without a thought that the difference in 
their respective ranks might expose their in- 
timacy to animadversion. 

But it was impossible for Gerald's frequent 
visits to the cottage to remain a secret. 
Sir Thomas heard (as it afterwards transpired, 
through the medium of Mr. Carney) that 
Gerald had made a companion of an old 
Ferryman, with a very pretty daughter, and 
immediately determined to put an end to an 
intimacy which might have such dangerous 
consequences. With his usual impetuosity, he 
taxed Gerald with the fact, as if it had been 
a crime, and peremptorily forbade him visiting 
the cottage again. To this Gerald gave a 
flat and unqualified refusal. 

The evening was the tiqie at which the 
household avocations left Miriam most leisure. 
After tea, when her father had sat down to 
his book and his pipe, and her mother to her 
knitting, Miriam would steal out and meet 
Gerald by the side of the lake to spend half 
an hour in conversation, every word of which 

VOL. I. D 
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might have been heard by a third party with- 
out detriment to either. Both were so young 
— children in sentiment as well as years, that 
neither dreamed of sin in meeting thus — the 
charm was in the clandestine nature of the 
meetings and the frank unreserved communion 
of mind — without the check imposed by the 
presence of their elders. They had concerted 
a set of signals. During the autumn evenings 
Gerald knew by the presence or absence of a 
light in the window of Miriam's room, 
whether she could meet him or not. 

On the day after his father's prohibition 
Gerald came down to the lake as usual. The 
distance from Lindor Hall to the lake was 
about three miles, and while yet a mile from 
the ferry, a turn in the road enabled Gerald 
to descry the usual signal. It is difficult to 
describe the joy inspired by the discovery of 
this light or his disappointment at its absence. 
Those only who have loved at sixteen, can 
appreciate Gerald's feelings. No sooner did 
he discern the light than his heart palpitated, 
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and his quick walk was changed into a run, 
which soon brought him to the water's edge. 
But on going to the usual spot the boat was 
not there. Imagining that he must have for- 
gotten to bring it to the ferry-landing, Gerald 
searched for some distance along the shore in 
both directions, but in vain ; the boat was 
nowhere to be found. Gerald guessed the 
truth ; it had been removed by the orders of 
Sir Thomas Lindor. 

Exasperated at this petty interference of 
authority, Gerald only felt more determined 
than ever to persevere. To have gone round 
by the head of the lake would have taken 
three or four hours. Why should he not 
cross 1 by swimming? The lake was half-a- 
taile wide, and Gerald was well aware of the 
difficulty of swimming in fresh water, especially 
towards the end of September, but the desire 
of keeping his appointment with Miriam, of 
defeating his father's authority, above all, the 
romantic aspect of the affair decided him, and 

with his characteristic impetuosity he stripped 

d 2 
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off his shoes, coat and vest, and, first giving 
a loud shrill cry, to announce his coming to 
Miriam, dashed in, startling from their sanc- 
tuary among some reeds, a flock of wild 
ducks, whose dusky bodies were distinctly 
relieved in their regular flight, against the 
clear night sky. 

As Leander buffetted the Hellespont, so did 
Gerald strike out manfully, and struggle 
through the waters of the lake ; with every 
onward impulse, feeling that delicious sense 
inspired by active physical exercise and an 
obstacle overcome, so gratifying to youthful 
energy. The quick pulsations of his heart, 
increased by the muscular action, at first en- 
abled him to withstand the depression of the 
temperature, but as he gained the middle of 
the lake the water grew sensibly colder, and 
he passed through some of those icy currents 
which make fresh water so dangerous to the 
swimmer. Moreover, the wind began to ruffle 
the lake's surface into short waves, which 
broke against his face, blinded his eyes, and 
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not a little retarded his progress. At this 
time he fancied he heard his name called from 
the shore he had quitted. 

Miriam, who was waiting on the shore, was 
a good deal surprized at the slow progres.s 
made by Gerald, who in general rowed across 
the lake in a quarter of an hour or twenty- 
minutes. She listened impatiently and in 
vain for the sound of the oars. At length 
when she could no longer control her anxiety, 
she discovered, by the light of the moon just 
rising from behirffl a mountain, an obj ect at 
some distance moving in the water. In her 
alarm, believing that Gerald had upset the 
boat, she called his name. 

Gerald, who was very much fatigued, had 
turned on his back to rest. He tried to call 
out in reply, but his wearied lungs only 
emitted a faint sound, rendered inaudible 
by distance and the ripple of the water. Then 
the truth flashed on Miriam's mind. Im- 
pressed with the idea of Gerald's imminent 
danger her nerves did not give way. Her 
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first impulse was to call for aid, bat it would 
require time for assistance to arrive, and to 
save Gerald not an instant must be lost. A 
well-educated young woman in such an emer- 
gency would of course have shrieked and wrung 
her hands, perhaps fainted ; but Miriam was 
only a poor peasant-girl. She rushed at 
once to where the heavy ferry-boat was lying, 
half-drawn out of the water. 

Hitherto she would have smiled at the 
bare idea of launching this boat by her own 
strength alone. She strained, she heaved ; the 
heavy boat imbeflded in the wet sand resisted 
her efforts ; at this instant a cry from Gerald, 
now nearly exhausted^ smote her ear. She 
cried in reply, " Gerald, I will save you," and 
by a terrible exertion of strength, the boat at 
length left the shore so rapidly that if Miriam 
had not tumbled in, it would have gone adrift. 

To recover herself, to snatch an oar, and 
begin sculling rapidly towards Gerald was the 
work of a few seconds. She reached him just in 
time. Quite exhausted by his exertions and 
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numbed by the coldness of the water, Gerald 
had already given himself up for lost, when, 
from out the shadow, thrown by the mountain 
on the lake, he beheld a boat emerge, and 
recognized the sounds of Miriam's voice as. 
she called to him for heaven's sake to keep 
himself up a few moments longer. Gerald 
had begun to feel that perturbation and un- 
easiness, which so frequently precede drowning, 
by causing the swimmer to lose his presence 
of mind, to raise his arms out of the water and 
so destroy the capability of floating. He was 
in the commencement of tlfat terrible agony 
of mind when a man sees death staring 
him in the face and begins to lose all hope. 
In his alarm several waves had gone over his 
head, blinding him, and filling his throat with 
water, when he tried to call for aid. Those 
who have experienced these first symptoms of 
asphyxiation have no more illusions as to 
drowning being an easy death. 

It was in this terrible crisis, when a 
minute more would have been too late, that 
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Gerald had a vision of a fair and beautiful 
face bending over him and felt his hand 
grasped by Miriam. The touch thrilled 
through him and revived his strength and 
courage. With surprizing skill and judgment, 
in spite of her alarm, Miriam (who 
fortunately was used to handling an oar) had 
checked the boat close to Gerald, who was 
soon, by her assistance, dragged over the 
gunwale. Then, when all danger was over, 
the feelings of the heroic girl gave way and 
she wept hysterically over Gerald, who in his 
gratitude and admiration, was quite oblivious 
of his own dripping and exhausted condition. 
Miriam suddenly interrupted the somewhat 
incoherent outpouring of his thanks. 

" But Gerald, you will take cold, your 
teeth are chattering, and your fingers are blue. 
Quick, quick, come up to the cottage." 

u Not yet, dear Miriam, till I have told you 
what I think of your bravery. You have 
saved my life — you are a heroine." 

" What risk did T ran — but you — to attempt 
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to swim across the lake at the peril of your 
life. 0, it is frightful/' she exclaimed, as the 
thought of Gerald's narrow escape made her 
tremble and turn so faint that she was obliged 
to lean heavily on him for support. Gerald 
felt his heart too full for words. For the 
first time he pressed his lips to Miriam's. It 
was the first kiss of love to each ! 

Great was the astonishment of old Groves 
when Miriam presented herself, followed by 
Gerald, dripping like a river-god. Whatever 
the old man thought of this strange freak of 
Gerald, which had so nearly ended fatally, 
he neither by look or word betrayed any dis- 
pleasure. The duties of hospitality were 
paramount, and he lost no time in conducting 
his guest into another room and accomodating 
him with a change of clothes. 

44 Come," he said to his wife and daughter, 

44 bustle about and get the kettle boiling. 

There's some rum still left in the bottle, and 

the young squire will be all the better for a 

glass of hot grog after his ducking." 
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Miriam was wonderfully active in making 
up a good fire and putting the bottle, glasses, 
and sugar on the table. When these homely 
preparations had been made Gerald came 
forth from the inner room, and his appearance 
was the signal for general mirth, so odd a 
figure did he present in a eoaarse jacket and 
trousers, too big for him; Gerald himself 
laughing louder than all. 

Teniers might have painted that interior. 
The clean white-washed walls, ornamented by 
a few prints, with the dresser garnished with 
crockery, and the little book-case in one 
corner, the whole lit up by the ruddy glow of 
the fire, the two old people and the beautiful 
youth and maiden formed a highly picturesque 
subject. 

Old Groves waited impatiently till the va- 
pour issuing from the spout of the old-fashioned 
kettle gave sure token that the water was 
boiling, and then he mixed secwndem artem 
a glass of grog, which he set before Gerald, 
who rarely drinking even a glass of wine, felt 
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afraid to venture on the reeking compound. 
44 Drink it, drink it, sir," said the ferryman. 
"You're certain to catch cold unless you 
swallow every drop of it. It's medicine, I 
assure you " And old Groves who was not 
averse to take medicine of his own prescrib- 
ing, swallowed a third part of the contents of 
his tumbler. 

Thus exhorted, Gerald put his lips to the 
tumbler and swallowed enough of the hot and 
strong mixture to make the tears come into 
his eyes. 

44 Try again, sir — better luck next time/' 
and Gerald willing to oblige his host, took 
another sip. But old Groves was not easy till 
Gerald had managed to drink half the con- 
tents of his tumbler — not without a wry face. 
Although he did not like it, he found that it 
did assist to restore the circulation. 

44 Ah, sir," said the ferryman, as he smacked 
his lips after drinking, and glanced from the 
tumbler to the fire, 44 This is pleasanter than 
the middle of the lake." Gerald evidently 
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thought so too. The reaction of relief after 
his narrow escape, the excitement of his ad- 
venture, the elevation caused by the alcoholic 
stimulus, all combined to produce a rare feel- 
ing of happiness ; and as his eye glanced fur- 
tively at Miriam sitting somewhat in the 
shade behind her father's chair, Gerald pro- 
bably thought the humble cottage-interior 
more attractive than either his father's or 
Lord Welborne's halls. 

44 Of course you'll stay here to night. My 
old woman will make you up a bed in the 
spare room." 

44 Many thanks for your offer," said Gerald, 
44 but my mother would be anxious. I must 
walk into the to wn and see if I can get a con- 
veyance to the hall." 

Here the door of the cottage was opened, 
and Lady Lindor whose cheeks were blanched 
with terror, rushed in and clasped her son to 

_ m 

her heart. 44 Oh, my Gerald, my Gerald," was 

« 

all she could exclaim between broken sobs. 
It is not difficult to account for her presence. 
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The servant who obeyed the orders of Sir 
Thomas to remove the boat, either received 
directions to follow Gerald when he next 
went down to the ferry, or had done so from 
motives of curiosity. As Gerald walked very 
fast, and the man did not wish to be discovered 
dogging him, he was satisfied to be left 
behind, never for a moment suspecting that 
Gerald would swim the lake, and fully ex- 
pecting to meet him on his return. As 
Gerald had run the last mile, he had ample 
time to get some distance out in the lake 
before the man was at the water's edge. He 
had first imagined that Gerald had walked on 
along the shore, but the discovery of his shoes, 
coat, and vest, left no doubt as to the fact. 
After shouting out Gerald's name as a last 
resource, the man had hurried back to Lindor 
Hall and spread the alarm. Sir Thomas had 
taken the matter coolly, but Lady Lindor half 
distracted with fear had driven round to the 
ferryman's cottage. 

Gerald recounted to his mother in few 
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words his narrow escape, but when Lady 
Lindor turned to express her gratitude to her 
son's deliverer, Miriam was not to be found. 
She shrunk from receiving thanks for saving 
Gerald's life. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FATHER AND MOTHER. 



Sib Thomas Lindor's reception of his son 
was characteristic. In spite of Lady Lindor's 
request that Gerald might be allowed to re- 
tire at once to the rest he so much needed, 
the baronet determined, as the presbyterian 
ministers say, " to improve the opportunity." 
; Whatever uneasiness he had felt as to his 
son's fate, now, that he saw him alive and 
well, he thought only of his disobedience to 
his commands, and the " tempting of Provi- 
dence" by exposing himself to such greaj 
danger. It never occurred to Sir Thomas, 
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that in the event of Gerald having been 
drowned, he himself could not have been held 
blameless. Gerald's nature was good. His 
heart was softened by the imminent danger 
from which he had escaped, and his better 
feelings keenly awakened by the whole events 
of the evening. In his gratitude and love 
for Miriam he felt at that moment inclined to 
be friends with the human race and to forgive 
his bitterest enemy. One word of kindness 
from Sir Thomas would have made Gerald 
throw himself on his father's neck, and like 
the prodigal of old confess his fault. From 
that evening might have dated a perfect re- 
conciliation between sire and son, and the 
whole current of Gerald's after-career might 
have been changed. Such are the golden 
opportunities lost by the passions of mortals ! 
When they were alone together in the ba- 
ronet's study (where he never studied), Sir 
Thomas began as follows :— r u So, sir, you have 
nearly lost your lite. If you had, it would 
have been a fitting judgment of Providence 
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on you for your wicked and rebellious conduct. 
Contrary to my direct and express prohibition 
you steal away from your father's house at 
night to go a-courting an old ferryman's 
daughter — artful young jade ! — pretty beha- 
viour, sir ! Do you know who you are, sir ? 
Do you know what you are, sir ? That you 
are heir to the Lindor estates, unencumbered, 
with a clear rental of fifteen thousand — yet 
you must at your age keep bad company, and 
entangle yourself in a low amour, when it's 
at your option to marry a young lady of rank 
and fashion. Go, sir, I'm ashamed of you ! 
What have you to say for yourself? you can 
say nothing Don't attempt to speak ; you'll 
only put me in a passion . Go to bed now, 
and to-morrow I hope you'll turn over a new 
leaf; and if you have no self-respect, do not 
disgrace your family. As for this artful young 
Jezebel who has enticed you — " 

Gerald's patience was now expended. He 
broke forth — u Sir, not even from you will I 
hear aught said against Miss Groves." 
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" Miss Groves I" echoed the baronet, with 
supreme contempt. "An-old ferryman's daugh- 
ter! What next? Perhaps you would like 
to ask Miss Groves to the Hall, and introduce 
her to Lady Augusta Welborne." 

GTerald was growing every moment more 
exasperated under this ill-timed irony. His 
eyes flashed as he said with quivering lip, 
44 She saved my life, which you endangered 
by causing my boat to be removed." 

u Which / endangered ! How did I know 
that your mad infatuation would lead you to 
disobey my orders and run the risk of being 
drowned for a gkl, who, I'll be bound is no 
better than she should be? But by G — sir," 
added Sir Thomas, " sinoe I find that the 
matter has gone so far, I nrillhe obeyed. I'll 
shew you what a father s authority is. For 
the last time, will you give me your word 
never again to see this designing girl ?" 

Gerald made no immediate reply in words, 
he folded his arms and stood looking at his 
father with calm contempt. 
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u Is this all you have to say to me?" he said. 
Sir Thomas replied by a perfect whirlwind 
of oaths, on which Gerald walked quietly 
irqm the room. , 

I have merely given the outline of the 
baronet's speech. He was not gifted with 
eloquence, and indeed found a great deal of 
difficulty in expressing himself for any length 
.of time without u humming and hawing," and 
saying many words and phrases not at all to the 
purpose. But on the strength of having once 
got through a short speech in Parliament, and 
his periodical display* at quarter sessions, he 
rather prided himself on big eloquence. In 
fact, Sir Thomas, who did not understand his 
son in the least, was only half angry with him 
on the presefit occasion ; his rage at Gerald's 
disobedience being neutralized by his admira- 
tion of his son's u pluck" (for till now^ Sir 
Thomas had entertained a very poor opinion 
of Gerald's animal courage), and, (strange as 
it may appear,) of his precocity in beginning a 
love intrigue at so early an age. Sir Thomas 
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had not a spark of poetry in his composition, 
and naturally judging of Gerald by himself, 
and having a distinct recollection that his 
youthful amours were by no means of a pla- 
tonic character, he suspected the worst in this 
instance. He consequently intended to have 
taken the precocious young scamp into favor, 
and was doubly annoyed at the manner in 
which Gerald had received the paternal re- 
buke. 

Gerald retired from the interview, his heart 
swelling with indignation, too much enraged 
with the inuendoes uttered against Miriam to 
trust himself to speak. Lady Lindor, who had 
been waiting in the hall, read in his looks his 
sullen determination, and sighed as she per- 
ceived how ill-timed had been his father's ad- 
vice. She kissed her son hastily as he passed 
on his way to his bed-room, and then turned 
to intercept Sir Thomas, who was coming out 
of his study, apparently with the intention of 
prolonging the interview. She persuaded her 
husband to say nothing more to Gerald that 
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night, promising on the morrow to use her 
own power over him to break off the intimacy 
with Miriam. Sir Thomas rested satisfied 
with this promise. 

44 1 have given it to him well/' he said, 
44 and I think we may yet make something of 
him, for I find he has the right stuff in him 
after all. Do you follow up my lesson. Make 
him understand the folly and the mischief of 
this low intrigue." 

44 How can you suspect Gerald of such base- 
ness ?" said Lady Lindor, 44 I will vouch for 
his purity, and the girl's too." 

44 Then she is even a more artful hussey 
than I thought her," replied the baronet. 

44 But she saved his life," said Lady Lindor, 
who had been deeply affected by Gerald's ac- 
count of his rescue by Miriam. 

44 Pay the girl then, and let's hear no more 
of it," replied Sir Thomas. 44 By Jove, 
madam ! if you encourage that hair-brained 
boy in his romantic notions, you will never 
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hear the last of this affair. He is fool enough 
to take it into his head to marry the girl !" 

Though Wr Thomas said this, he merely 
used it as a figure of speech, never for a mo- 
ment supposing it possible that his son and 
heir could dream of such a mesalliance. But 
Lady Lindor, who understood Gerald, thought 
it highly probable, and was quite aware of 
the difficult task she undertook in attempting 
to separate Gerald from Miriam, a promise 
which she made her husband in all sincerity. 



The nature of Gerald's dreams may be in- 
ferred from this, that when he became con- 
scious of a female form bending over him in 
the morning, he uttered between sleeping and 
waking the word — u Miriam /" He started 
and rubbed his eyes as he beheld his mother. 
Lady Lindor had not been in bed all night. 
Her face looked anxious and careworn, and 
her eyes bore traces of recent tears. 
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44 My Mother I" " My son !" were all the 
words exchanged for some minutes. 

u Gerald," said Lady Lindor, u what have 
I done that you should cease to love me?" 

41 Mother, dear mother !" answered Gerald, 
in a tone of mild reproach. 

44 My dear boy, I would not pain you, but 
have you not kept a secret from me for some 
months? Have I ever shown the slightest 
wish to curtail your freedom, to interfere with 
your pursuit of happiness? Why then with- 
hold your confidence ? Why not tell me of 
these new acquaintances ?" 

44 My dear mother, I will tell you all," said 
Gerald, hurt at these reproaches which his 
conscience told him were deserved. 

44 My son, I already know all. I have 
watched the night through at your bed side. 
One name has been pronounced often in your 
dreams." 

44 And that name?" asked Gerald. 

14 It was not mine" said Lady Lindor, as a 
hot tear fell on the face of her son. 
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actually uneasy at seeing her son willing to 
make the sacrifice which, she knew cost him 
such a pang. 4t You — you take my words too 
literally. I do not mean that. Why should 
you not continue to see Miriam occasionally ? 
You are both children, and — and — she saved 
your life; Oh! am I not her debtor for 
ever ! Do not think me ungrateful, Gerald, 
we must devise some plan for benefiting these 
poor people without hurting their feelings, for 
I can see that they are proud ; and now, my 
dear hoy, I will leave you till you dress. 
Then come to me, and we will: talk the matter 
over rationally." 

Gerald made a hasty toilet, and rejoined his 
mother in her private suite of apartments. 
Both were now calm, and Lady Lindor lis- 
tened with deep interest to the foil and 
graphic account given by Gerald of his first 
meeting with Miriam, and the subsequent in- 
timacy with the inmates of the cottage, down 
to the events of the previous evening. When 
he had finished, Lady Lindor, though deeply 
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affected with the artless history, mindful of 
her promise to her husband, began to speak to 
her son as like a woman of the world as she 
could. After reiterating her assurance that 
she should feel a lively pleasure in evincing 
her gratitude to Miriam, by making the future 
welfare of the Ferryman's family her peculiar 
study, sheendeavoured to make Gerald compre- 
hend the practical aspect of the affair. She 
expatiated on the crime of acting in direct 
opposition to the wishes of his father. 

"Your father," she said, "may appear 
harsh and unjust, but if ypu will reflect^ you 
will see that he has no other, motive but your 
welfare. He naturally wishes you to marry 
a, woman of your own rank. He is proud of 
his family." 

"My mother," interrupted Gerald, "you 

are speaking strangely unlike yourself. My 

father and I think differently on this, as on all 

subjects. He professes to be a Christian, yet 

he would not ask a poor man to sit down to 

table with him. He despises Mr. Grove's 
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family because they are poor ; that is why I 
hate good society as far as I have yet seen it 
represented by our neighbours. They consider 
poverty as a crime ! I profess nothing, yet I 
see through and despise this wretched pride. 
I hate to hear Lord Welborne talking of the 
people as if they were made of an inferior clay. 
I am sick of all this cant about Heraldry, and 
Aristocracy, and Pedigree, and Blood; all 
these puerile inventions to enable man to op- 
press his brother/' 

Lady Lindor sighed. She loved to hear 
her son break out with his fitful flashes of elo- 
quence. She believed that in some things he 
was capable of teaching her, for she reverenced 
in him a type of the superior power of the 
male intellect. She was a true woman, not 
one of those hybrids unwilling and incapable 
of fulfilling properly the functions of their own 
sex, and coveting the privileges and duties of 
men. She thought like her son on this sub- 
ject. She despised the conventional distinc- 
tions of society, but she knew the world, and 
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also that Gerald, though his mind was pre- 
maturely developed, was, in experience, but 
a child. 

Still, therefore, she persevered, from a sense 
of duty, in speaking words to this effect, that 
with his birth and wealth he had an impor- 
tant part to play in the world, that a union be- 
tween people in different ranks of life would 
make both miserable ; a that — that — it might 
be better for both Miriam and himself if they 
were never to meet again, and — " here Lady 
Lindor paused. She had been speaking in a 
faltering voice with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, not daring to look at Gerald. Sud- 
denly she looked up. Gerald's face was the 
color of ashes. The mother fairly overcame 
the woman of the world, a part never intended 
for Lady Lindor. She clasped her son to her 
heart, and declared that he should see Miriam 
as often as he wished ! 

u But if you think it wrong, dear mother, I 
will try— believe me, I will try and make this 
sacrifice— I will never see her more." 
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'" But you shall see her, Gerald. 'Why- 
should you not see her ? There is nothing 
wrong in it, and you have got into the 'habit 
of going to the cottage — and — and — in short 
I wish it — I desire it." 

" But suppose it should be as you say, 
dear mother. We are but young, now, ] but 
she has saved my life — and — and — I have 
never seen anyone I like as well. Suppose it 
should end in love V and Gerald blushed like 
a girl." 

" Then let it end so" cried Lady Lindor, 
forgetting all other obligations in the one 
ruling passion — love for her son. u I know 
you, my son, you could not love a woman un- 
worthy to be your wife. If you love Miriam, 
she is worthy of you, and she shall be my 
daughter. Oh, how cruel the world makes 
us. She saved your life; not to see her 
again would be the blackest ingratitude." 

Alone, Lady Lindor endeavoured to con- 
sole herself for her compromise between con- 
jugal duty and maternal affection, by reflect- 
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ing that perhaps after all it might be for the 
best. She had never liked Lady Augusta 
Welborne, or relished the idea of having her 
for a daughter-in-law. "Why should he 
not?" she soliloquised, "marry the brave 
peasant girl. She has proved her worth, 
and will doubtless make my son a better 
wife than some haughty lady, who would try 
and wean his heart from his mother." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SEPARATION. 



On the following day, about noon, Mr. Car- 
ney, the shrewd Scotchman, who officiated as 
Sir Thomas Lindor's land-bailiff and general 
factor, walked towards the ferry with the air 
and gait of a man " dressed in a little brief 
authority." Those who knew Mr. Carney 
might have inferred that he had some un- 
pleasant dirty work or disagreeable duty to 
perform, and such was the fact. Mr. Carney 
looked as pleased as though he had been going 
to warn a tenant who was in arrears of rent. 
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On the present occasion he was charged to see 
Mr. Groves relative to Gerald's visits to the 
cottage, and Mr. Carney derived a double 
source of gratification from this errand. He 
disliked the old ferryman as much too out- 
spoken and independent for a poor man, and 
he had a holy horror of the liberal religious, 
and political opinions of Gerald, and of course 
looked with an evil eye on all with whom the 
young squire associated. 

Mr. Carney was an excellent man of busi- 
ness—a little too strict, perhaps— since he was 
as much disliked as Gerald was beloved by 
the poorer tenants. But every man has his 
hobby, and Mr. Carney was especially fond 
of parading . his Calvinistic principles. His 
44 short and easy method with a Deist" was to 
call every man of liberal views a libertine, an 
infidel, an atheist, a reprobate ; and his zeal 
had even led him to tell Gerald to his face, 
that if he did not repent and go regularly to 
church, he would certainly be damned. 

Mr. Carney having been ferried over the 

e 5 
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lake by a stalwart young man, who assisted 
old Groves, took his way towards the ferry- 
man's cottage. Being a prudent man, he 
stopped, however, to scrutinize Abe motions of 
a surly-looking mastiff, who seemed disposed 
to dispute his progress. u Is that dog danger- 
ous, laddie ?" he called to a young rustic who 
was locking over a hedge. " Go on, and 
you'll find out," was the reply, for Mr. Car* 
ney was not popular. Proceeding then, in a 
very cautious and ungainly manner towards 
the dog, who began to bark furiously, Mr. 

4 

Carney was holding his stick in a defensive 
attitude, and applying to the animal soothing 
epithets which certainly did not come from 
his heart, when the cottage door . opened and 
Miriam came out and called to the dog, who 
at once obeyed her and lay down. 

u Upon my word, a verra pretty lassie," 
said Mr. Carney aloud, as he stood for some 
time surveying Miriam with the air of a con- 
noisseur. u I maun say, I canna jist won'er 
at the young chiel's infatuation, but there's 
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the mair reason a stap were pit till't in time. 
Gang ben lassie, and tell your faather Sir 
Thomas Lindor's ktor's seekin' him." 

tt I beg your pardon, sir/' said Miriam, 
trying to hide the smile caused by Mr. Car- 
ney's broad Scotch ; u but I don't quite un- 
derstand you." 

44 Hoot, lassie, I'm surprised at that. It 
behooves you to understan' English, for you 
speak it brawly — a'maist as weel as mysel, 
and I'm feae Inverness. Ye'll be Miss 
Groves, I'm thinkin ?" 

Miriam understood the question, and an- 
swered it in the affirmative. 

44 Weel, my boiinie lassie, I jaloused as much. 
Ye're as weel kent in the neighbourhood, as 
Helen amang the Greeks. Gang ben and 
tell your faather I'm seekin' him." 

But at this point old Groves came to the 
door himself, and Miriam retired within. 
44 Guid day to ye, Men'," said Mr. Carney, 
with a patronising nod of his head, as he pre- 
pared to follow Miriam into the cottage, for 
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lie had been struck with her appearance and 
wished to have a nearer view 7 but the ferry- 
man, who was no admirer of Mr. Carney, stood 
sturdily in his own door, and took no notice 
of the other's desire to pass. " Guid day to 
ye, Men'," repeated Mr. Carney, raising his 
voice under the impression that old Groves 
had not heard him. " I've come to hae a bit 
crack wi' ye the day, aboot what ye'll 
aiblins guess." 

44 Very well," said Groves, who understood 
Scotch. 44 Say what you have to say here." 

44 Od' man ye'll no expec' me to open the 
bizness here ?" 

44 Why not ? It won't take long, I sup- 
pose." 

44 Ye're no overly civil, Maister Groves, and 
sae I'll jist mak short wark wi' ye. Sir 
Thomas Lindor bids me say he'll hae nae 
mair o' these enticing* o' his son. I'm wae to 
think sae ill o' the bonnie lassie, your dochter, 
but I maun say she's ganging an ower ill gait 
to consort wi' the likes o' Maister Gerald." 
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" You take advantage of my being old to 
insult me, but take care, Mr. Carney, I have 
floored a far better man than you, and if — " 

" Od' man, it's no me, but the baronet that's 
speakin' thae words," said Mr. Carney, as he 
retreated hastily before a threatening gesture 
of the old man, but secretly pleased that he had 
wounded his feelings. " I'm but his mouth- 
piece, a herald as it were, and by the usages 
of war, heralds are aye held sacred. Sir 
Thomas insists that frae this day ye'U no har- 
bour Maister Gerald, and on no account permit 
your bonnie dochter to forgather wi' him." 

" And what right has Sir Thomas Lindor 
to send such an impertinent message to me ? 
I am none of his tenants, to be ground down, 
and cringe before him. I live on my own 
freehold, and snap my fingers at Sir Thomas 
and Lord Welborne and the rest of the lazy 
idle patricians who are living on the labours of 
the poor." 

" Hoot, awa' man, ye'll no deny the laird's 
right to guide his ain son as he pleases ; and 
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ye'U no uphold yersel' as fit company for the 
young laird." . 

u Mr. Carney," said Groves, "I'm an honest 
man, and as Pope says ' kn honest man's the 
noblest work of God.' To quote a poet you 
may know more about — Robert Burns : 

4 The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that ' " 

44 That's a' verra true/' replied Mr. Carney, 
pleased in spite of himself by the allusion to 
his native poet, 44 but distinctions in rank maun 
be upheld, and a man o' your years and un- 
'erstan'in' maun see gay weel it's for your ain 
guid to pit a stap to your dochter's consortin' 
wi' her betters. Ye'U ken weel, Maister 
Groves, the young laird doesna' jist come 
here, exactly for the pleasure o' your society, 
and gin your dochter's seen often wi' Maister 
Gerald ye'll maybe hae a difficulty in marryin' 
her to an honest douce-like man o' her ain 
degree." 

44 Let Sir Thomas Lindor then lay his com- 
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mands on his son not to come here. He came 
of his own accord, and I welcomed him ; not 
because he is heir to a fine estate, bat because 
I had heard so much that was good 6i him 
from the tenants on Sir Thomas Lindor's 
land." 

u Hoot, man, is this the answer I'm to carry- 
back to the baronet, that you find his son's 
society verra agreeable ?" 

u Yes," said Groves, losing his temper, 
" and you may add this, that if I had not heard 
a great deal more in favor of the son than 
his father or yourself, Mr. Gerald should 
never have darkened my door;" and with 
this parting salute Mr. Groves entered the 
cottage victorious, and slammed the door in 
Mr. Carney's face. The factor's dignity was 
considerably hurt at the abrupt termination 
to the interview, for he had hoped to have 
wheedled his way into the cottage, and to 
have obtained another sight of Miriam. He 
retired, muttering threats of vengeance against 
the sturdy and independent ferryman. 
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But though the latter had spoken so freely, 
he had deeply felt the inuendoes thrown out 
by Mr. Carney, and from this day forth his 
door was closed to Gerald, and Miriam re- 
ceived a stern rebuke for her past conduct, 
and strict injunctions not to meet Gerald 
again. The natural consequences ensued. 
These two young and romantic beings, for- 
bidden to see each other, felt at the end of 
one week of absence, a deep and fervent at- 
tachment which might not have been formed 
by years of ordinary intercourse. 

In vain did Gerald haunt the neighbour- 
hood ; in vain did he seek an opportunity of 
speaking to the old ferryman. The latter 
answered civilly, but coldly, and never in- 
vited him to enter the cottage. Miriam was 
nowhere to be seen. At the end of a fort- 
night Gerald's disappointment began to shew 
itself in signs of physical suffering ; his cheek 
grew pale and wan; his appetite declined; 
his eyes were preternaturally bright. Lady 
Lindor, alarmed at the first symptom of illness 
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in her son, sought an interview with Mr. 
Groves. The old man, who respected her 
benevolence of character, was gratified with 
the frankness of her manner, but he was re- 
solute on the subject of Miriam. He could 
not allow the fair fame of his daughter to be 
made a sport of. 

" But Gerald is the soul of honour." 

u I believe it, your ladyship, but he is 
young and his station is far above mine. ,, 

« His health is suffering." 

" So is my daughter's, your Ladyship, since 
I have confined her to the cottage." 

u Ah," said Lady Lindor, u they are both 
so young, and but for this abrupt separation, 
no harm might have been apprehended ; both 
might have outgrown their youthful fondness ; 
it seems so ungrateful too, after Miriam saving 
my son's life." Here Lady Lindor again took 
the opportunity of repeating the delicate offers 
of assistance she had previously made, but 
the old man would not hear of accepting aid. 

" Excuse me, your Ladyship," he replied, 
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u I'm -a poor man, fait I have my self-esteem, 
I am proud of my girl. I admire and respect 
your son, and I sincerely thank you for all 
your sympathy and kindness. I am more 
than repaid already for any service rendered, 
but Sir Thomas has thought proper to offer 
me a gratuitous insult by the mouth of Mr. 
Carney. I will prove to him how utterly 
mistaken he is, if he could believe I cherished 
any T>ase or unworthy designs upon his son." 
Lady Lindor found the old man inflexible, 
but she did not all at once abandon her point. 
She took an opportunity of speaking alone to 
Miriam, who was on her way back from Lit- 
tleton, whither she had been sent to execute 
some household commissions, and was shocked 
at the change which a few weeks had wrought 
in her appearance. The poor girl was at first 
reserved, but her mistrust vanished when Lady 
Lindor kissed her and inquired tenderly after 
her health. In spite of all that Gerald had 
told her respecting his mother, Miriam had 
always regarded her with a sort of awe till 
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now ; and fairly vanquished by such kindness 
from Gerald's mother, she uttered the secret 
feelings of her heart. 

u Ah, your* Ladyship, what have I done, 
what has my father done, that Mr. Gerald 
comes no more to see us ? I have read all the 
books he gave me and I want to return them. 
The cottage is so dull now ; when he used to 
come it was so different." 

Lady Lindor was touched with her aim- 
pKcity. "He was happy in your society, 
then?" she said, in a voice which slightly fal- 
tered. 

u Oh, yes, your Ladyship, and he made *is 
all so happy. Father and he would chat so 
pleasantly about politics and religion, and 
then Mr. Gerald would tell us about things 
that had happened long ago and in distant 
countries ; it was like reading a book to listen 
to him, and I wondered how he could re- 
member so well; and sometimes he would 
break off talking gravely, and begin telling 
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us such funny stories, that even mother, who's 
of a serious turn, could not help laughing." 

u Do you know why Gerald does not come 
to see you now ?" • 

44 Not very well, your ladyship. I hope he 
is not angry. I have sometimes thought I 
might have done something to offend him 
without knowing it. I have seen so little, and 
know so little. Would you ask him, please 
your ladyship, if he is offended?" 

44 1 can answer that question, Miriam. He 
is very far from being offended, but only most 
anxious to come and thank you for having 
saved his life." 

44 And yet he does not come. I saw him 
one day from my window as he was passing 
our cottage, but he did not code to the door ; 
and they do not let me go now for water to 
the spring where I first saw him. One day I 
asked father the reason, and he was cross, and 
said I must never speak to Mr. Gerald again." 

44 Listen, Miriam. Sir Thomas has forbidden 
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Gerald to visit at your cottage, and your 
father has forbidden you to speak to Gerald. 
It is hard, but it is your duty as well as his to 
obey/' 

u And shall I never see him again then ?" 
said Miriam, with an accent of childish sor- 
row which went to the heart of Lady Lindor. 

u Some day doubtless," she replied. 

"But," interrupted Miriam, "you say he 
wishes to see me, and he suffers as I do, ! 
what have we done that we may not see each 
other." 

Lady Lindor was obliged to bring the pain- 
ful interview abruptly to a close. At parting 
she gave Miriam a beautiful brooch, with 
these words, u whatever happens, my dear 
girl, remember in me you will always find a 
friend." 

When Lady Lindor urged upon Sir Thomas 
that her son's health was suffering, he only 
replied : 

€l The more fool you for bringing him up 
like a girl ; send him to college." 
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Their femily physician, Dr. Stedman, like- 
wise supported this opinion. He said that 
change of air would be beneficial to Gerald's 
health, and that the novelty of University life 
would soon remove the mental causes of suf- 
fering. Lady Lindor, with a sorrowful heart, 
prepared to submit to, the fir*t sepamlion from 
her son.: After all, she thought, it will be for 
his goodv I am perhaps injuria him by this 
fcelfish solicitude. Gerald received the tidings 
that he was to go to Oxford with mingled 
feelings of joy and sorrow. His love for 
learning made him pleased at becoming a 
member of the University^ but his heart sank 
at the thoughts of leaving his mother,, and the 
scenes endeared by so many associations ; and 
then Miriam — he would not go without bid- 
ding her farewell, and old Groves touched at 
Gerald's grief permitted a parting interview 
between the young people in his presence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE UNIVERSITY. 



Gerald was now a gentleman commoner of 
— College, Oxford. When he had sufficiently 
explored the many objects of interest pre- 
sented by this noble city, Gerald plunged into 
study with an ardour which delighted his 
tutor,, who prophesied that if he went on as 
he had begun , he would carry away the highest 
academic honors. Such might have been 
Gerald's career, but for the following acquaint- 
ance he made there. One day whilst the young 
student was sitting in his rooms intently en- 
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gaged on a Chorus in Sophocles, a knock was 
heard at his door. Gerald, not yet initiated into 
the ways of college life, had forgotten to " sport 
his oak " or outer door, so as to hinder him 
from being disturbed. He called out a Come 
in" twice, before the visitor made his appear- 
ance, and this he did at length in a peculiar 
wily and snake-like manner, (if I may use such 
an expression,) and Gerald found himself face 

* 

to face with a dapper little gentleman about 
twenty-five, who introduced himself as his 
cousin, Mr. Covert. 

This Mr. Covert, who is destined to play a 
very prominent part in future pages, was the 
son of a sister of Sir Thomas Lindor. She 
had married a brewer, who appeared very 
prosperous, but had failed some years pre- 
viously. Her son had gone up to London, 
and obtained some situation there in the capa- 
city of a lawyer's clerk, which just kept him 
from starving. Mr. Covert, senior, was not 
on good terms with Sir Thomas (whose aris- 
tocratic prejudices had been deeply wounded 
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by his sister marrying, as he considered, be- 
neath her rank), and had strictly enjoined his 
son to make no overtures to, or ask any fovors 
of Sir Thomas. On this point, however, Samuel 
Covert was by no means of his father's way 
of thinking, and had more than once used his 
mother's influence to enlist his uncle's com- 
passion, and had even addressed begging- 
letters to Sir Thomas, who had granted his 
requests with a contemptuous indifference, 
which would have at once ensured the rejec- 
tion of all favors by a man of spirit. 

The young man was too keen-witted not to 
perceive and feel the insult, but he had his 
reasons for smothering all resentment, and 
most assuredly these had nothing to do with 
the meekness of spirit enjoined by Christ. The 
misfortunes of his father, and the changed at- 
titude of society towards the ruined man, had 
made the youthful Samuel prematurely wise, 
and he had adopted the maxim of Horace — 

"Rem, 
Si possis recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem ;" 

VOL. I. P 
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Aware that he possessed more than average 
abilities, his aim had been to complete the 
capital education which had been interrupted 
by his father's bankruptcy ; to take a degree, 
enter the church, and obtain a tutorship in a 
nobleman's family ; a situation which has in 
not a few instances paved the way to the Epis- 
copal dignity. He had obtained a scholarship 
worth seventy pounds per annum, and had 
been already two years at the University when 
Gerald arrived. Mr. Covert had seen very 
little of his cousin, but he was kept cognizant 
of everything which happened in Littleton by 
his mother, who resided there. He had heard 
that Gerald was a strange eccentric youth, 
supposed by many to be not quite right in his 
head. Neither the baronet nor Lady Lindor 
had given Gerald any letters of introduction 
to his cousin, who was in the same college 
with Gerald, either through indifference or 
contempt on the part of Sir Thomas. As for 
Lady Lindor, she had seen very little of Mr. 
Covert r but she felt an instinctive aversion to 
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him. With the majority of young men, the very 
decided hint which this omission conveyed, 
would have been quite sufficient to prevent an 
attempt at intimacy with Gerald. But Mr. 
Covert was not at all particular, where his in- 
terests might be served, and the opportunity 
now presented of making the acquaintance of 
his cousin and turning him to account, was too 
good to be lost 

Mr. Covert was a man of small stature, and 
slightly made. His head was large, and the 
intellectual faculties particularly well deve- 
loped, a good deal at the expense of the sen- 
timents or passions. A phrenologist exaroin- 
mg his head would have defined him as a man, 
who, having a fixed and interested purpose of 
sufficient importance in view, would not be 
diverted from its prosecution by any of those 
emotional feelings or scruples of conscience 
which continually baulk the semi- wicked— in 
short, of a man who would not stick at trifles 
to effect his object. His complexion was 

swarthy, almost yellow, an evidence of an ex- 

p 2 
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ceedingly bilious temperament. His hair was 
straight, coarse, and black. The natural ex- 
pression of 'his face was a crafty intelligence, 
and not very prepossessing, but the muscles 
of his features were so entirely under com- 
mand, that he could, on the shortest notice, 
improvise an amiable expression and a win- 
ning smile, disclosing very white and even 
teeth. His manner was insinuating, and his 
fluency of speech so great, that he generally 
managed in a very short space of time, like 
Wilkes or Mirabeau, to talk away the preju- 
dice inspired by first impressions. 

This personage approached Gerald with 
a well-affected cordiality and shook him 
warmly by the hand, exclaiming, u My dear 
cousin, welcome to Oxford !" Gerald, who 
had not yet got over his home-sickness, was 
well pleased to renew his slight acquaintance 
with his cousin ; and in a few minutes the re- 
latives were deep in confidential conversation 
— if that can be called confidential, where one 
spoke with perfect openness, and the other 
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merely listened to important disclosures, and 
gave worthless and trifling remarks in ex- 
change. Among his other accomplishments, 
Samuel Covert was an adept in the art of 
u pumping/' or " sucking the brains" of his com- 
panion pro tempore, and learning the secrets of 
another without confiding his own. Men like 
Gerald, young, ardent, impulsive and sincere, 
are ever at an immense disadvantage with an 
intimate acquaintance of this kind. Gerald 
had often attempted to plead the cause of his 
poor cousin with his father, through the in- 
fluence of his mother ; and now when he be- 
held him so courteous and affable, and con- 
trasted his poverty with his own prosperity, 
he felt especially disposed to pity and befriend 
Covert. 

Friendship with young men at college is 
rapid. At the end of a week Mr. Covert, 
without exciting the least suspicion in his 
companion, had learnt all Gerald's private 
affairs, and was becoming well acquainted 
with the peculiarities of his cousin's disposi- 
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tion, without having betrayed any information 
of any consequence respecting himself. Yet 
he always affected to speak of himself and 
his intentions with the utmost frankness. He 
was like the cat in the fetble, with only one 
resource — his aim was to take a degree— a 
simple degree ; with his humble abilities, ho- 
nors were out of the question ; they were for 
gifted persons ; here he insinuated a palpable 
compliment which made Gerald blush. So 
that he might obtain a curacy, or even a 
humble living in some rural parish, where he 
could lead an obscure, but he hoped not a use- 
less life. u But as for you, Gerald," he added, 
u did I possess your talents I would aim at 
being Lord Chancellor, or Archbishop of Can- 
terbury/' 

Gradually Covert established an influence 
over Gerald which he turned to his (Covert's) 
own personal advantage, taking pains to pre- 
vent his cousin forming intimate acquaintance 
with such as he thought might interfere with 
his designs. In their tite-d-t$te interviews he 
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encouraged Gerald to speak of his religious 
doubts, on the pretence that he liked to hear 
all sides of a question, and without expressing 
any decided opinion of his own, lie artfully 
and indirectly strengthened Gerald's scepti- 
eism, and fanned and kept alive those sleeping 
embers of misanthropy and disgust with so- 
ciety, which, under happier auspices, mature 
experience might have extinguished. Gerald 
did not perceive till too late the inconsistency 
of his cousin in professing to admire religious 
free thought, while he was studying for the 
church. Thus passed a year, when the event 
occurred which brought Gerald's university 
career to an untimely close. 

Gerald was naturally only too prone to ex- 
amine and prove difficult and delicate ques- 
tions, and to attack received opinions and 
constituted authority. These tendencies were 
fatally stimulated by the crafty and insidious 
counsels of his false friend ; and Gerald under 
the influence of socialist and rationalist doc- 
trines, had yielded to the boldest metaphysical 
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speculations, until he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that all the misery of humanity, and the 
manifest inefficiency of moral systems to check 
vice and produce happiness, were due to the 
utterly false notions which mankind enter- 
tained of the Deity. He • now completed a 
manuscript he had begun some years ago — in 
which the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul, special Providence, and, in short, all the 
popular dogmas of religion, were freely dis- 
cussed, in a sober, but certainly a sceptical 
spirit. This pamphlet he read to Covert, and 
asked his advice about publishing it. The 
latter had a difficult part to play. He had 
his own private reasons for wishing Gerald to 
publish the pamphlet ; at the same time he 
wished to preserve his influence over Gerald, 
which would be weakened or destroyed if his 
cousin perceived the inconsistency between 
his precept and practice. He praised the 
pamphlet without exactly committing himself 
as to participation in its sentiments, and then 
threw out such guarded insinuations respect- 
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ing the moral cowardice of the age, which 
shrunk from avowing the convictions it enter- 
tained, that Gerald in an impulse of enthu- 
siasm, published the pamphlet, having first 
obtained Covert's solemn promise of secrecy 
as to the authorship. 

It was intended for private circulation 
among the students, and a select few, who 
were in the secret of its authorship, were in- 
. vited to celebrate its publication at a wine- 
party in Gerald's rooms. Covert reluctantly 
made one of the number, not knowing very 
well how to refuse without exciting Gerald's 
suspicions. He evidently trusted a great deal 
too much to his own superiority and Gerald's 
simplicity. In spite of his cunning, Mr. Co- 
vert had one fault which was destined fre- 
quently to bring him into scrapes. He was 
a little too fond of wine, that is, when he 
drank at another's expense ; and it may be, 
that feeling the critical situation in which he, 
a divinity student, was placed, in assisting at 

a convivial meeting to celebrate the publica- 

F 5 
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tion of a Free Thought pamphlet, he drank 
more than usual to give him courage. 

All who are conversant with the habits of 
young men, know with what freedom they 
deliver their crude opinions on the most im- 
portant and solemn subjects, more especially 
when under the influence of wine ; and as it 
was generally understood that each individual 
was pledged to profound secrecy as to the 
authorship of the pamphlet, and that every- 
thing was spoken in the strictest confidence— 
every guest spoke his conviction on the serious 
subjects which formed the contents of the bro- 
chure with the utmost freedom. When it came 
to Mr. Covert's turn to speak, all eyes were 
fixed upon him, and one student, named 
Downey, said significantly : 

44 How is it, Covert, that on these questions 
I have never yet heard you express a definite 
opinion. I have pressed you very hard several 
times, and you always gave me evasive an- 
swers. I vote th&t Covert be called upon to 
tell us categorically how much or how little 
he believes. ,, 
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It was in vain that Covert with a remnant 
of prudence left, tried his best to divert the 
conversation into another channel ; to turn off 
the question jokingly by saying that he per- 
fectly agreed with the last speaker, that after 
such a Ml and ample expression of opinion 
there was nothing to be added. The remark 
of Downey iad excited the curiosity of all. 
Mr. Covert saw O^rald looking at him, with 
an expression on his face which could not be 
mistaken. He was feirly "-cornered" and be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma, and must choose 
either alternative of being looked upon as a 
spy if he differed from them in opinion, or of 
a hypocrite if he did not. He was a good deal 
flustered with the wine he had drunk, and 
perhaps reasoned that it was better at all 
hazards to retain his influence over Gerald, 
and that his words might be attributed to the 
effects of the wine, or foigotten the next day. 
At any rate he decided on the impulse of the 
moment to speak for once in his life frankly. 

44 Gentlemen," he said, following the ex- 



I 

t 
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ample of the previous speakers by getting on 
his feet, for each individual had gone through 
the form of delivering a set speech. u Gentle- 
men, I believe in nothing /" But he did not 
stop here. He followed up this startling dis- 
closure with a speech of considerable length 
and power, in which he went far beyond the 
most daring negatives yet made, and proved 
his intimate acquaintance with the works of 
all the ancient and modern free-thinkers. He 
was not satisfied with doubting. He declared 
that the idea of a supernatural revelation and 
p the various creeds which men swallowed were 
an insult to the human reason, that the doc- 
trine of the soul's immortality was a fable, in- 
vented to enhance the ecclesiastical influence 
over the people by making death infinitely 
more terrible than it naturally was, and 
uttered a great deal more to the same effect. 
In short Mr. Covert, who added hypocrisy to 
infidelity, completely illustrated the adage 
" in vino Veritas" in so far as expressing his 
own convictions. Never before probably in 
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his life had he given utterance to his real 
thoughts on the subject of religion, and the 
novelty and luxury of telling the truth blinded 
him to the consequence till it was too late. 

At first there was a burst of applause at the 
most out-spoken expression of opinion which 
had yet been heard, and then the murmurs 
and confusion of voices were followed by a 
strange and ominous silence, for Mr. Covert 
was the oldest man present ; and had spoken 
with a thoroughness and completeness of ne- 
gation which far outdid the scepticism of 
Gerald, who in the midst of his doubts had 
always shown reverence, and while he refused 
the right of positive affirmation, equally 
guarded against positive denial on metaphysi- 
cal questions. 

The silence was broken by Downey, who 
observed in a quiet dry tone- 

44 That's pretty well for a Divinity Student I 
I always knew they had the character of 
being the fastest fellows at college, but I never 
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knew till now, that a candidate for holy orders 
could be an avowed Atheist." 

Covert saw his fatal mistake, and with ready 
tact broke into a fit of laughter. 

iL My dear fellow," he said, " we are all 
here speaking in tke strictest confidences 
we not ?' 

To this a general assent was given. 

u Well, 1 ' continued Covert, u everything I 
said just now was a joke. I was selling you." 

" A joke 1" repeated two or three. 

"Yes," added Covert, "a joke; for I came 
here to oblige my cousin, and for my own 
part I don't want to preach to you, but I really 
don't think it right to discuss such awful 
themes in this light way over wine and punch. 
Perhaps I was wrong to go so far as I did 
even in jest — I think I was — but you must lay 
the blame on the wine, cot on me. So now, 
Downey, give us a song, for I declare I won't 
Hsten to another word more on theology to 
night." 
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All this was said in the most plausible 
manner, and though it was evident there was 
a difference of opinion as to when Mr. Oovert 
had been speaking sincerely, his apology was 
taken and the subject changed. 

On waking the following morning Mr. 
Covert remembered his unfortunate speech of 
the previous evening. In spite of his sang 
/raid, ke was on dioms till he could learn 
whether Gerald remembered it also. He made 
a hurried toilet, ran across the quadrangle, and 
mounted the stairs to his cousin's room, which 
he entered with the freedom of an intimate 
friend. He found Gerald already up, dressed, 
and engaged in writing. He did not rise or 
show his usual recognition. 

44 Well, Gerald, bow do you feel this morn- 
ing? Hope your head's better than mine. 
I'm afraid I punished the port last night ; in 
feet, I must have been drunk. I've a faint 
recollection of making an ass of myself." 

44 You made a speech last night, Mr. Co- 
vert," said Gerald. 
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44 0, did I ?" replied Covert, affecting not 
to notice Gerald's distant manner, u talked a 
lot of rubbish I suppose. I've not the re- 
motest recollection of what I said." 

"I have I" said Gerald. "Sit down, Mr. 
Covert, I want to speak to you." 

Mr. Covert took a chair mechanically. 

"Pray, Mr. Covert/' continued Gerald, 
u have you not avowed to me your intention of 
entering the Church ?" 

"Yes," replied Covert, staggered by the 
abruptness of the question. 

44 And do you mean to say that holding the 
opinions you gave utterance to last night, that 
you will dare to perjure yourself by signing 
the thirty-nine articles'" 

44 Pooh !" cried Covert, with a forced laugh, 
44 1 have just said I was drunk last night. 
How can I be answerable for what I said?" 

44 You were not drunk!" said Gerald 
pointedly. 44 Drunken men don't make such 
speeches as you made last night, or repeat 
quotations from Hume, Gibbon, or Voltaire. 
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But that is very little to the purpose. What 
have you to say to explain the inconsistency 
of your conduct all along? You have listened 
eagerly while I uttered my conscientious 
doubts , about religion, and you have encou- 
raged me to entertain and publish opinions 
which ought to be hatefdl to you if you have 
any intention of entering the Church. Tell 
me now — I have a right to demand an answer 
— are you a believer or a sceptic ?" 

Driven to bay Mr. Covert endeavoured to 
find a loop hole of escape in the plea of ex- 
pediency. Assuming an air of jocularity, he 
said: 

u Cousin Gerald, do you remember Arch- 
deacon Paley's saying that he was too poor to 
keep a conscience ? Well, so say I." 

Gerald's only reply was a look of indigna- 
tion and contempt. 

" Oh, yes, it's all very well for you, who 

are heir to a baronetcy and fifteen thousand 

per annum to assume the high moral tone. 

You can afford to express your doubts, for 
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you do not suffer by them, but for me to doubt, 
would be starvation. " 

" Mr. Covert," said Gerald, " I thank you 
for appearing in your true colours at last. I 
will no longer be your dupe." 

44 Come, come," said Covert, endeavouring 
to exert his wonted authority over Gerald. 
44 You are talking like a child, believe me. 
When you see more of the world, you will 
know that it is all made up of shams — that 
nobody who thinks, believes in anything. I 
am not alone in this. I must live. You think 
me a hypocrite. My worthy cousin, you will 
yet learn that the world makes us hypocrites. 
We don't get the chance to be honest. Look 
at the clergymen, who from conscientious 
motives come forward and recant the doctrines 
which they once believed. You call them 
noble martyrs, I suppose, but how does the 
world treat them ? How do their Christian 
brethren serve them ? They are kicked out 
of the church if they hesitate to go, but that's 
not all. The world spits upon and brands 
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them as infidels and atheists. They lose their 
best friends ; their very children turn against 
them ; if they have not resources of their own, 
they fall into abject poverty. They are treated 
as Christ was, without his courage and moral 
rectitude, or as some think, his supernatural 
essence, to bear up against the ordeaL The 
great mass of men are either fools or hypo- 
crites, or partly both. No wonder hypocrisy 
carries the day. I confess I have nqjfc the 
courage to be a martyr. Come, shake hands, 
and I will forget this scene." 

But Gerald folded his hands behind his 
back, as he said, u Mr. Covert, you presume 
too much on the aseendancy of your age and 
experience over me, and which you have so 
shamefully abused. But my eyes are now 
quite open. I will never take your hand 
again. Were you a person of mediocre 
abilities, whose mind was unsettled, I might 
find some excuse, but you are a superior man. 
You have studied those questions deeply. 
Your speech of last night proves that ; and in 
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spite of the subterfuge or falsehood about 
being drunk, you have now admitted that you 
spoke the deliberate convictions of your 
mind. ,, 

44 And if I did/' said Mr. Covert, sneeringly, 
"what then ?" 

44 This ;" replied Gerald : 4C that if you can 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, you are putting 
your hand to a wilful perjury." 

Mr. Covert paused for a few moments 
while all the colour left his face, and then 
said : 44 And you, Mr. Lindor, I suppose will 
take advantage of this secret to ruin me. You 
will denounce me as an unbeliever ?" 

44 Denounce you!" echoed Gerald. 44 Be- 
cause yon choose to commit this baseness, do 
you imagine I am capable of* forgetting a 
promise ? Everything said here last night was 
said in confidence, and though I despise you, 
I have no power to injure you." 

44 Oh," said Mr. Covert, with a sense of 
great relief, 44 perhaps you will retract your 
promise made to ask your father's influence 
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to get me that appointment of secretary to 
Lord Welborne. You know you promised." 
Gerald regarded his cousin with a look of 
amazement. The only answer he made was 
to go to his desk and take up and hand to 
his cousin the letter he was then writing 
to his father, requesting him to recommend 
Mr. Covert to the Earl for this very situa- 
tion. Mr. Covert glanced his eye over the 
paper, and returned it with a demure look. 
Gerald sealed and directed the letter, and 
then gave it to the scout to post. Mr. Covert 
walked to the door, then turned, and seemed 
about to speak, but evidently thought better 
of it ; and with a slight bow of mock defer- 
ence to Gerald, he withdrew to his own rooms. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE EXPULSION. 

At the age of seventeen, fragile in health and frame, of the 
purest habits in morals, full of devoted generosity and univer- 
sal kindness, glowing with ardour to attain wisdom, resolved at 
every personal sacrifice to do right, burning with a desire for 
affection and sympathy, he was treated as a reprobate* cast forth 
as a criminal. The cause was that he was sincere; that he be- 
lieved the opinions he held to be true ; and he loved truth with 
a martyr's love : he was ready to sacrifice station and fortune, 
and his dearest affections at its shrine. The sacrifice was de- 
manded from, and made by a youth of seventeen. 

Shellby's Life, bt Mrs. Shbllet. 

There, lie sat down, and remained for some 
time plunged in deep meditation. This man 
had the habit, when he felt secure from lis- 
teners, of thinking aloud. His reflections took 
the form of the following soliloquy : u Well, 
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it does not matter, T have sacked the orange, 
and may now throw the peel away. He had 
served my tarn, and his quixotic ideas of 
honor will hold him to his promise. And 
yet I wish I had not let out so much last night. 
That fellow, Downey, evidently suspects me. 
He will be a man of the world some day. Ge- 
rald, never I That infernal punch 1 but a fel- 
low must enjoy himself sometimes. I must 
pull a long face after taking orders, so there 
is the more reason for having' my swing now. 
Still, it is unfortunate I should have put my* 
self in Gerald's power. He has a. hold upon 
me. He may do me mischief. The more 
reason I should anticipate him,, and crush him 
before he crushes me. And then it is so plea- 
sant to have some one worthy of hating, for 
I cannot altogether despise him as I do the 
others. Why should this crack-brained vi- 
sionary aaod enthusiast be heir to such a splen- 
did property,, while I am obliged to depend 
on my wits for a livelihood 2 Oar lots should 
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have been reversed. He should have been 
poor and I rich. Let him be as poor as I am, 
and see the world through my experience, 
and how long would he retain his high-flown 
notions about virtue, and conscience, and duty, 
and all that stuff, that they teach us as chil- 
dren. I respect him, because he is not quite 
a fool. We are alike in this — neither believes 
in anything ; but he is unhappy because he 
cannot believe the puerile doctrines which 
his mother taught him ; while I glory in my 
intellectual strength. The novice has served 
my turn capitally. As secretary to Lord 
Welborne I shall have gained a stepping-stone 
from which many clergymen have risen to be 
Bishops. Let me once get my foot on the 
first round of the ladder of preferment, and I 
shall soon mount to the top. Patronage, Pa- 
tronage ! Would that parvenu, the Bishop 
of Eiderdown, ever have flaunted in his lawn 
sleeves and apostolical trappings, if he had 
stuck to a curacy and rural living ? No ; a 
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tutorship in a noble family paved the way 
for him, and this secretaryship to Lord Wel- 
borne shall do as much for me. 

44 Hah ! if anything should happen to Gerald, 
I am the heir-at-law. He will speak ill of 
me to his father, but he and his father are as 
opposite as day and night, and are not on 
friendly terms. What if I could widen the 
breach and creep into the baronet's good 
graces, by means of this very affair. I see it, 
I see it ! it shall be done." He arose and 
paced the room in the excitement of his vil- 
lanous machinations, as he continued, u What 
would he do with his wealth? Marry this 
village Dulcinea he has told me of, and per- 
haps found a propaganda of republicanism 
and socialism. In my hands the wealth could 
be turned to account, and the credit of the 
family name supported ; and then Lady Fran- 
ces Welborne, the proud patrician lady to 
whom the greenhorn was betrothed as a child, 
that the estates may be united — I may sup- 
plant him there also. Nous verrons ! the 

VOL. I. G 
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stake is worth playing for, Master Gerald. 
The weak must perish before the strong. 
Geology proves that whole families have 
become extinct, and natural history that others 
are fast disappearing ; and man perishes be- 
fore his stronger fellow-man. It is the law of 
Nature! the vrill of God I" said this bold 
hypocrite, as he concluded his daring and 
unprincipled scheme of ambition. 

Just at this moment a knock was heard at 
the u oak," and Mr. Covert having opened the 
door, received a letter from the scout. It 
was from Gerald, and ran as follows : — 

"My Dear Cousin, 

u I ask your pardon for the heat and in- 
temperance with which I spoke just now. I 
have reflected, and am ashamed of my vio- 
lence. I should have spoken in a very diffe- 
rent spirit. I should have urged you, as I do 
now, to consider seriously upon the step you 
propose taking, and if you cannot conscien- 
tiously sign the thirty-nine articles, with a 
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full belief, to abandon all idea of entering the 
Church. Believe me, L Honesty is the best 
Policy.' If, with the convictions you enter- 
tain, which, you know, are similar to mine, 
you become a clergyman, you will bitterly 
repent it. Why should you set your heart 
upon the Church ? There are many other 
professions open to you, in which your abili- 
ties would ensure success ; and all the interest 
which I may possess, through my father, 
should be exerted in your behalf. Ponder 
this advice well, and believe me, 

M Your true friend and cousin, 

" Gerald Lindor." 

A person of ordinary morality, if he had 
not been deeply affected by this letter from 
Gerald, coming at such a time, would at least 
have abandoned all further mischievous de- 
signs against its author. Not so Mr. Covert ; 
he did not lose the opportunity of being re- 
conciled to Gerald, who, like all generous 

natures when their conscience pricks them, 

G 2 
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was uneasy until they had made friends again. 
Mr. Covert accepted his apologies, promised 
to think over the advice contained in his note, 
and then, fresh from the pressure of his 
cousin's hand, went back to his own room, 
and wrote the following lines to the Master of 
the College. 

"Sir, 

u An unknown friend to the cause of 
morality and religion takes the liberty of 
drawing your attention to the accompanying 
pamphlet, which there is too much reason to 
fear has been written by some member of the 
College. I have heard Mr. Lindor named as 
the author. Without vouching for the fact, I 
am afraid the sentiments oif that young man 
bear out the statement, and are liable to sow 

« 

broadcast, among the other students, the seeds 
of irreligion and infidelity." 



The above note, which was written in a 
disguised hand, was forwarded with the pam- 
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phlet immediately, and its effects were soon 
apparent. The Master, an intolerant bigot, 
a mere tool in the hands of authority, instead 
of treating the anonymous letter with the 
contempt it deserved, and allowing the whole 
affair to blow over, first read the pamphlet, 
and then sent for Gerald, who, on entering 
the common room, found himself in the pre- 
sence of the Master and two more of the 
Fellows. 

" Mr. Lindor," said the Master, in a very 
peremptory tone, " are you the author of this 
pamphlet?" 

Nothing was more foreign to Gerald than 

» 

prevarication ; but he saw at once the injustice 
of this question, and declined to answer one 
way or the other, on the plea that there was 
no name to the work, and that he had not 
avowed himself as its author. The question 
was again repeated in a still more peremptory 
and ungentlemanly manner, and on Gerald 
still refusing to answer, or deny that he was 
the author, the master bellowed out : — 
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u Then you are expelled, and I give you two 
days to leave my college/' at the same time 
handing Gerald a written paper containing 
his sentence of expulsion in due form, which 
had been lying ready prepared on the desk, 

Gerald rushed back to his room in a tumult 
of despair. He found his intimate acquain- 
tance, Downey, waiting for him, and he com- 
municated what had just happened. The 
latter, feeling keenly the injustice that had 
been done to his friend, sat down and indited 
a letter of expostulation to the Master. He 
was immediately sent for, and treated in the 
same way as Gerald. The same questions 
were put to him, and on his declining to 
answer, he also was ignominiously ex- 
pelled. 

The two unfortunates spent the remainder 
of the day together, endeavouring to console 
each other. Gerald was for the time quite 
prostrated. • 

u Oh, my mother ! my mother !" he ex- 
claimed, u what will she think of this?" 
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4 Who/' said Downey, " could have be- 
trayed the secret of the authorship ?" 

" I don't know," said Gerald. 

All at once his companion started up with 
an oath, exclaiming : — 

u I have it ! the traitor is your cousin, 
Covert !" 

u Impossible !" said Gerald. 

And then he communicated to Downey the 
quarrel and the reconciliation he had had 
with his cousin. It was quite clear to 
Downey. 

u Don't you see," he said, " he has acted 
out of revenge for having been unmasked on 
the night of your wine party ?" 

Gerald was still incredulous. Such base- 
ness, after the letter he had written Covert and 
the reconciliation with his cousin, struck him 
as morally impossible. 

" Oh, Gerald," cried Downey, "how can you 
be so blind ? Don't you see that your cousin 
has made you his dupe all along. Have you 
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not told me that lie encouraged you to read 
works on free-thought, and approved of your 
pamphlet, and now he has informed the 
Master that you are the author/ 1 

" But what object could he have for such 
treachery?" asked Gerald, utterly unable to 
find a motive for his cousin's perfidy. 

" What object ?" replied the other; " do you 
imagine that, with a system of Church go- 
vernment so corrupt as ours, the secret in- 
former will not receive his reward for the 
service he has rendered the Church ? Depend 
upon it he will get some preferment soon, and 
will finally become a dignitary of the Church. 
What other motive he may have in this at- 
tempt to ruin your career I know not ; but I 
at least will not submit tamely to what he has 
done for me. Mr. Covert is not a clergyman 
yet, so there is time to punch his head before 
the cloth protects this precious rascal.'' 

Downey started off and ran at full speed to- 
wards Covert's rooms ; but he found the " oak 
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sported." The scout informed him Mr, Covert 
had left Oxford for a few days, but in what 
direction he did not know. 

The next day, Gerald and Downey 
shook the dust off their feet as they left the 
University from which they had been so un- 
warrantably expelled. That a scholastic 
institution, supported by the national funds, 
should have the power to exhibit such tyranny 
and injustice, is a singular example of the intol- 
erant spirit of a body which dares to uphold 
itself as the exemplar of Christianity. The 
two friends bade a sorrowful adieu, and 

m 

Gerald took the train to Littleton, where he 
arrived in the afternoon. Aware that he 
should meet a stormy reception from his 
father, he had determined to leave his luggage 
at the station, and gain the Hall by walking 
through the park, so that he might enter the 
house if possible unperceived and break the 
intelligence first to his mother. To his asto- 
nishment he found her waiting for him at the 

station. They went apart into one of the 

G 5 
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waiting-rooms, where they were out of 
hearing, and after a hurried embrace he said, 
u My dear mother, I have heavy news for 
you, " 

44 1 know all my son." 
44 What ! You know all and you do not 
reproach me ? " 

Lady Lindor only answered by folding her 
sou in her arms. 

44 But how, my dear mother, have you learnt? 
I never wrote. Ah," he exclaimed as a sud- 
den light flashed across him, a I see, that 
traitor, my cousin Covert; he has written j he 
has given his version of my disgrace." 

44 He is at this moment closeted with your 
father." 

"And doubtless will poison his mind against 
me. 

44 That he has already done. Your father 
is furious, and declares you shall not enter 
the house. It was for this reason I came out 
to meet you." 

44 Ah, my dear mother, ever kind, conside- 
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rate, and foreseeing. But you do not know, 
you cannot conceive what an arch-traitor ray 
cousin is ! It was he who lured me on to 
publish, the pamphlet, that he might go and 
inform against me." 

" My son, I have seen him, and that is 
enough." 

u But my mother, I must explain, that you 
may not think me so bad." 

u Am I not your mother, Gerald ! " 

" But I must confront that villain and 
silence him. You will see he will not dare to 
look me in the face." 

"No, no, Gerald; indeed you must not 
enter the Hall just now. Be advised by me. 
I command, I entreat you as your mother." 

Gerald signified his willingness to obey. 

" Well then," said Lady Lindor, u drive 
with your luggage to the Welborne Arms. 
I will meet you there in the evening, and we 
will concert what are the best steps to be 
taken until your father's anger blows over." 

Gerald did as he was desired, but Sir 
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Thomas would not consent to see his son. 
On the contrary, when urged by Lady Lindor, 
he flew into a violent passion, and declared 
that he disowned Gerald, and cast him off as 
a reprobate, a disgrace to his name and line- 
age. Lady Lindor was at length prevailed 
on to yield to her son's earnestly-expressed 
wish that he might go to London. She saw 
plainly the necessity of some change and 
counter-excitement to hinder his mind from 
dwelling on the late events, for, in spite of 
Gerald's independence of spirit, he was remark- 
ably sensitive, and it was evident to his 
mother that his expulsion from College on the 
ground of Atheism had been a great shock. 
She took the advice of Dr. Stedman, and at 
last gave her consent, though with a heavy 
heart. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, while in 
Littleton, Gerald did not forget to visit occa- 
sionally Mr. Groves' cottage, where he found 
Miriam more beantiful and interesting than 
ever. She was now sixteen, but so tall and 
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healthy that she looked some years older. It 
seemed as if her new experience had added 
an especial dignity and sublimity to her 
bearing. Gerald told her of his misfortune, 
and received comfort from her affection and 
sympathy. On the night before his departure 
for London, Gerald and Miriam stood alone on 
the bank of the lake, whispering their adieus 
under the silent stars. 

" Yes, Miriam, I am expelled from the Uni- 
versity for Atheism. A stigma is attached to 
my name, but I feel within myself the power 
of re-action against the tyranny of man. 
With my mother's love and yours I could face 
the whole world. I am going to London, 
dear Miriam, to the capital of the world, 
where genius is respected , and I will be re- 
venged; I will show my persecutors whom 
they have tried to crush ! My father has cast 
me off. Well and good. I will make a name 
for myself. And now, Miriam, there is no 
ground of distinction between us, for I am no 
longer the rich baronet's son, but a youth as 
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yet i to fortune, and to fame unknown.' Now 
at least we are on an equality — now the 
officious world will not interfere between up." 

Miriam's answer need not be inserted here. 
She bade him farewell, fully believing that 
he could and would achieve all that he anti- 
cipated. Was not this beautiful, romantic, 
enthusiastic youth, her paladin and peer, the 
living incarnation of all her visions of hero- 
ism ! How pathetic are these beautiful illu- 
sions, these dreamy theories of life in youth ! 

Meantime, Mr. Covert, who had wrought all 
this mischief, having completely succeeded by 
his plausibility and invention, in gaining Sir 
Thomas Lindor's good-will and confidence, 
returned to Oxford with the promise of the 
baronet's interest in obtaining the secretary- 
ship to the Earl of Belair. In due time Mr. 
Covert having taken his degree — passed a 
very creditable examination in Theology, and 
signed the thirty-nine articles ; became a dea- 
con of the Established Church, very much to 
the edification of those who witnessed the 
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imposing ceremony of his ordination, and 
heard him solemnly declare that he had re- 
ceived a Divine call to the ministry. After 
all, who was to blame for this scandal to Re- 
ligion ? Mr. Covert, was as we have seen, an 
adept in hypocrisy. If he deceived those 
whom he met daily, how could the Bishop 
who ordained him see into his black heart ? 

But the train is on the point of starting for 
London. Lady Lindor, in tears, is taking her 
farewell of her son, and repeating over and 
over again cautions against the temptations of 
the capital. The last words she said, as the 
train began to move, were, u I will pray for 
you, Gerald." Gerald's adventures in Lon- 
don will form the theme of another book. 
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BOOK SECOND. 



THE ATTEMPTS OP A YOUNG VISIONARY TO 

REFORM THE WORLD. 

" Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty, support each other : he 
who will not reason, is a bigot; he who cannot, is a fool; 
and he who dares not, is a slave.'' 

Academical Questions. 



CHAPTER I. 



i 
1 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 

" You are now 
In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 
Yet in its depths what treasures I " Shelley. 

Wonderful is the spirit's elasticity in youth. 
Gerald was leaving as an outcast the home ot 
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his ancestors, a mother who doted on him, a 
girl whom he loved, and who adored him ; he 
was going forth in the world branded with 
the stigma of Atheism, to be a resident in- 
London, where he knew no one, and without 
letters of introduction ; yet, partly owing to 
his age (he was seventeen years and six 
months), partly to his peculiar temperament, 
a great reaction had already taken place in his 
feelings ; so that he was enabled to observe 
and even to enjoy the character which sur- 
rounded him while he was being whirled on- 
wards at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
towards the great metropolis — the centre of 
civilization. 

London ! mighty, mysterious city ! Little 
does the cockney, reared from childhood amid 
thy dust, smoke, and roar, know of the sensa- 
tions of him who enters thee for the first time. 
It is an era in the life of every intelligent per- 
son when he first becomes practically ac- 
quainted with this vast hive of enterprise, 
industry, energy, and invention; when he 
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converts the London of his historical associa- 
tions or his fancy into the London of fact ! 

For an hour or two before reaching his desti- 
nation, Gerald sat rapt in his own thoughts, 
under the influence of the spell cast over him 
by the neighbourhood of the great city — this 
strange city of extremes, where millionaires 
toss on beds of down, while men and women, 
hungry and half naked, crouch under arches, 
sleep in the parks and streets, and pine and 
die, from want ; where Royalty sits enthroned, 
and aristocracy displays its pomp, and 
where every shade of republicanism and 
socialism find its surest refuge, and asylum ; 
where bishops live in palaces, and vice riots ; 
the city which is both the cradle and the 
grave of genius ; in which all the arts which 
can beautify and adorn life, all the sciences 
which can elevate the human soul, are carried 
to the highest degree of perfection, and where 
is found lurking in courts and alleys hu- 
manity sunk beneath the instinct of the brute, 
more ferocious than the savage of Dahomey I 
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The lamps were alight when the iron horse 
slackened hi3 frantic speed and glided gently 
into the terminus at Paddington. Persons of 
a poetic temperament should always enter 
London for the first time in the evening. The 
effect thus produced on the imagination of 
Gerald was singularly vivid, and the recollec- 
tion ineffaceable. The vast size and architec- 
tural beauty of the railway station, that mo- 
nument of modern science and wealth ; the 
immense number of vehicles in waiting ; the 
crowd of passengers ; the hurry, bustle, and 
apparent confusion, though each atom of the 
living mass had his own fixed aim and pur- 
pose steadily in view ; the cries of the omni- 
bus and hotel touters ; the active vigilance of 
the police who walked so coollv and uncon- 
cernedly among the tumult — even the very 
porters and cab-drivers, as sojourners in the 
metropolis, came in for their share of the re- 
spect, awe, and admiration inspired by this 
novel scene. It must be confessed, however, 
that as regards this latter item, the interest 
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was due to the strong imagination of Gerald, 
for there is certainly nothing romantic or 
poetical in the London cabmen — -per se, and a 
very little experience soon dissipates the effect 
of the metropolitan prestige. Even the rich 
Doric of the cockney accent heard in perfec- 
tion for the first time, was imposing, for it 
was fraught with associations and reminiscen- 
ces of Mr. Dickens' masterly delineations. 

A cab was called — the luggage piled upon 
it, and Gerald was rolling for the first time 
through the streets of London. How memo- 
rable was this drive. The long, seemingly 
interminable vistas of brilliantly-lighted 
thoroughfares, which opened out in every 
direction ; the never-ceasing stream of traffic, 
so far surpassing all that he had seen in pro- 
vincial towns, and overpowering the efforts of 
the imagination ; the illuminated shops, the 
wealth and luxury of the wares displayed in 
the windows, the marvellous twisting and 
whisking round corners, and diving between 
carriages, and dodging of immense drays and 
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waggons, which threatened to topple over and 
crush the cab to atoms ; the continuous throng 
6f pedestrians, all walking fast, as if bent on 
some pressing affair ; the imposing effect of 
the buildings, showing to most advantage in the 
artificial light — all these things were observed 
by Gerald in a kind of waking dream, in 
which he associated modern London with 
ancient Babylon, or the graphic pictures of 
Eome left us by Horace and Juvenal. 

He was almost sorry when his pleasing 
journey come to an end, and be was set down 
at an hotel in Co vent Garden. Gerald's un- 
sophisticated and reflecting mind found food 
for wonder in everything. After all, what a 
triumph of civilization is a London hotel. To 
enter, to be made welcome, to be ushered into 
the magnificent coffee-room, to be waited on, 
and served with a mixture of affection, defer- 
ence, and respect by those grave, important- 
looking men, in full-dress black coats, and 
white neck-cloths ; surely the timid novice is 
justfied in asking himself, u What have I 
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done to deserve all this attention at the hands 
of my fellow man ? I am not a distinguished 
individual. What return am I expected to 
make? How can I adequately betray my 
gratitude for such services." Misgiving and 
incredulous at his outset in life of the power 
of gold ! he is tempted to doubt that a certain 
number of white or yellow pieces of metal will, 
according to the length of his stay, be thank- 
fully accepted as an equivalent for the trouble 
he has given and the viands he has consumed. 
Gerald swallowed a cup of tea and ate a 
muffin under the auspices of a solemn and 
portly waiter, whose bland and somewhat 
patronising looks betrayed an evident interest 
in the handsome youth, and then, too restless 
in his novel situation to remain within doors, 
he sallied out into the streets of London. The 
first aspect of the thronged and lighted tho- 
roughfares was one of unalloyed pleasure. He 
was too innocent to suspect the hideous ulcer 
which lay festering underneath the gay scene 
which excited in him emotions of gratifying 
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excitement. It was not till he had been ad- 
dressed frequently by females in slang terms 
of admiration that something of the real truth 
began to dawn on Gerald's mind. 

He was now in the Haymarket, which the 
guide books inform us, is, late in the evening, 
when the theatres are emptying, one of 
the sights of London ; which it certainly is, 
and also one of the most discreditable sights, 
which any capital can display. On every side 
were seen the votaries of pleasure I Young 
men and women entering and leaving oyster 
saloons, ca/Ss, and gin palaces, and exchange 
ing passing salutes of iL chaff." A very diminu- 
tive young clerk was talking to a tall, dashing 
woman, and two young u bloods " made some 
sneering reflections on her bad taste in taking 
up with such a little fellow, which called forth 
from the latter, a retort then Very popular 
with Young England, " Hallo, old buffer ! 
won't you leave us a lock of your 'air." 

Gerald was listening artlessly to this and 
similar specimens of a vocabulary which was 
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quite new to him, when a very gaily-dressed 
woman stopped, and after regarding him a few 
seconds earnestly, said in a tone and manner 
quite different from the rest, u This is no 
place for one so young. You had better go 
home." 

Gerald blushed as he walked on mechani- 
cally. These few words had torn away the 
veil of illusion, and he now saw things as they 
really were. He reflected with pity and hor- 
ror on the number of streets through which 
he had passed, crowded with these creatures, 
belonging to a sex which he looked upon with 
reverence I Eager to escape from solicita- 
tions, the object of which he now understood, 
and to which his remarkable beauty con- 
tinually exposed him, he entered at hazard a 
theatre. It was the Lyceum, and the play to- 
night happened to be u Antony and Cleo- 
patra." Gerald had never yet seen a theatri- 
cal entertainment. Throughout the perform- 
ance of this noble play, which was a special 
favourite, Gerald sat entranced. During the 
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intervals between the acts, when the magic of 
the scene did not claim his -attention, he re- 
flected on the wonderful art which could thus 
not merely perpetuate and introduce the 
creation s of Shakespere to thousands who never 
read his plays, but can bring out into full re- 
lief beauties which might otherwise escape 
the student. Miss Glynn acted Cleopatra, and 
it was while watching her inimitable represen- 
tation of the "wrangling Queen" and u Serpent 
of Old Nile," and the powerful rendering of 
the part of Antony — that by one of these 
concatenations of ideas, which appear so odd 
to prosaic people, the thought of the immor- 
tality of the soul flashed vividly for a moment 
before the mind of Gerald. He found himself 
asking this question : What has become of the 
mighty mind of Shakespere ? Can such an in- 
telligence have been annihilated ? And thus 
sitting in a theatre — a the Devil's House/ ' as 
some ultra-strict religionists consider it, 
Gerald seized, grasped the idea of the immor- 

tality of the soul, with a distinctness, with 
vol. I. h 
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which it had never been invested to him in 
a church ! 

These sublime reveries were interrupted by 
a female voice, which asked in silvery ac- 
cents : u Well, and how are you this even- 
ing ?" 

These words proceeded from a very ele- 
gantly dressed young woman, who sat in the 
row immediately behind him. After some 
minutes spent in vain efforts to recollect the 
face of the person, Gerald remained under the 
impression that she had mistaken him for some 
one whom she knew. 

" And how are they all at home ? How's 
your dear mother? Does she know you're 
out?" continued the lady with a slight smile, 
which disclosed two rows of white teeth. 

u Excuse me," said Gerald, very politely, 
44 but I do not know you ; you must take me 
for some one else." 

Here the young lady laughed out loud, very 
much to Gerald's astonishment, and then 
said : 
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u Darling, I should like an orange/' point- 
ing to a basket carried by one of those women 
who make a point of squeezing themselves 
at intervals between the benches in the pit, 
and trampling on the toes of the wretched 
spectators. 

Gerald paid for the orange, and while the 
" young lady" was sucking it, made a precipi- 
tate escape. 

On returning to his hotel, Gerald, who had 
received so many cautions from his mother, 
and had heard so much of the wickedness of 

London, retired to rest rather agreeably dis- 
appointed that he had not been robbed. The 
chambermaid who conducted him to his room 
was very communicative, and particular in 
- pointing out where the bell hung, and in asking 
at what hour he wished to be called. She ap- 
peared most eager to draw him into conversa- 
tion, and was very dilatory in leaving the 
room, which she did at last, after remarking 
that it was a cold night. Even then, she 

came back and knocked at the door to be quite 

h 2 * 



o 
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sure the young gentleman wanted nothing 
more. Gerald was so perfectly pure, that but 
for his evening's experience, this conduct would 
have been quite inexplicable. He only sighed 
at this further experience of the cheapness of 
female virtue in London. For the sake of his 
mother and Miriam he wished to respect the 
whole sex. How many young men are being 
continually exposed to this temptation without 
the firmness of Gerald to resist it ; a consi- 
deration which respectable women would do 
well to lay to heart. 

As, during the present state of things, Gerald 
could hope for no supplies from his father, and 
wished to take as little as possible from the 
scanty income at his mother's disposal, he 
went out on the following day and established 
himself in lodgings, in a house in Cecil St., 
Strand. For the first three or four weeks of 
his sojourn Gerald was fully occupied in see- 
ing London, not systematically, but at his 
own whim and fancy. He took particular 
pleasure in making a practical acquaintance 
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with those spots rendered classical by History 
and Biography, before the prosaic routine of 
a residence in London had robbed them of 
their charm. The impression made upou him 
by these visits he poured forth in letters to his 
mother and Miriam, of which the following 
may serve as a sample : 

44 St. Paul's frowns in glorious majesty over 
the city, and a fine old pile of building it is, 
whatever the purposes for which it was reared. 
But what Londoner raises his eyes to it, or 
feels himself morally elevated as he hurries 
by, intent on schemes of profit or pleasure ? 
Enter. Can we apply to it the lines of 
Byron on St. Peter's at Rome — 

u Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessen'd ; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined, 
Thy hopes of immortality ;" 

44 Ah, no ! St. Paul's does not inspire us 
like this, because it is practically but a grand 
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show house, or at best a temple dedicated to 
Victory ! The poet, the patriot may feel their 
thoughts elevated as they look around at the 
monuments of illustrious men, and listen to 
the ever-murmuring eddies of wind beneath 
the echoing dome. I wept as I stood beside 
the monument of Sir John Moore, (as you may 
remember, my dear mother, one of my favorite 
military heroes,) and recalled those sublime 
words of his at Corunna, "Highlanders, re- 
member Egypt 1" I was interrupted by a man 
in" a serge gown, who asked me if I wished to 
seethe crypt and whispering galleries. On 
ascertaining that I should have to pay money, I 
refused on principle. Not even to see the 
tombs of Wellington and Nelson would I put 
three shillings and twopence into the pockets 
of the clergy, who hire out this Church, which 
belongs, or should belong to the people of 
England. A person must possess a very large 
organ of veneration to feel religious here. A few 
prim worshippers are going through the routine 
of standing, kneeling, and sitting in one corner 
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of the vast building, and men in surplices are 
repeating by rote certain words, without life, 
or energy, qt feeling. One I noticed in par- 
ticular. His eyes were wandering from the 
book he held, to a pretty woman who stood 
near me." 

In the same way, Gerald saw all that could 
be seen gratuitously of Westminster Abbey. 
He declined to enrich the revenues of Dean 
and Chapter by what he considered a dis- 
graceful traffic. Here he encountered his 
cousin Covert, in company with a man of 
sinister countenance — a Jesuit, named Coiler. 
This man was regarding the service of the 
Abbey with an expression which plainly 
showed the rage and contempt" he felt for the 

heretics who were polluting the sanctuary, and 
• « 

he did not scruple to express his opinions to 
his companion, and his hopes that the day 
was approaching when the venerable church 
would be restored to the worship for which it 
was originally built, and in which faith so 
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many great and good Englishmen had died. 
It was this which first attracted Gerald's at- 
tention. He imagined that such opinions must 
have been confided to another good Catholic. 
To his surprise he recognised in the compla- 
cent listener, his cousin Covert, who on per- 
ceiving Gerald, bowed to him as though 
nothing had happened ; Gerald only replied 
with a glance of scorn and contempt. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE CHARTIST ORATOR. 

(< H se figurait alors les homines tela qu' ils sont en effet, les 
insectes d^vorant les una les autres sar un petit atome deboue.' 

Zadig, fab Voltaire. 

One evening when Gerald was as usual 

walking through the streets of London, noting 

all the strange sights and scenes which form 

that nightly tragic-comedy— far surpassing in 

interest (to philosophic eyes) the attractions of 

all the theatres and other places of amusement, 

he found himself before the doors of a large 

public edifice, into which people were pouring 

in one steady stream. Gerald entered with 

the crowd, and found himself in a spacious 

a 5 
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hall, capable of containing several thousands, 
and already tolerably well filled. He could 
tell from the external characteristics presented 
by the audience, that they had not come there 
to be amused. The aristocracy and middle 
class were not represented there: none of 
that large caste, who, having no grievances, 
care nothing about political, or religious, or 
social reform ; and who consequently content 
themselves with going to church on Sundays, 
from duty, and run after operas, balls, plays, 
and other frivolities during the week, from 
inclination. There were no stars, no garters, 
no fashionably-dressed ladies and gentlemen. 
This was sufficient evidence to Gerald that 
some serious object had collected the crowd, 
or mob) as Horace Walpole would have deno- 
minated the assemblage of tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, and respectable artizans, with a 
sprinkling of their wives and daughters. 

The proceedings began by the performance 
of La Marseillaise, followed by an Ode to 
liberty in English, sung by men and women 
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to the accompaniment of an organ, and then 
the Orator of the evening came forth to address 
the meeting. He was a man of small stature, 
but his commanding features and eagle-eye, 
told of genius, and he had not spoken long 
before Gerald became deeply interested. He 
had never before heard an eloquent speaker ; 
most of the discourses he had listened to in 
the pulpit, being either tame and spiritless de- 
liveries of written sermons, or turgid and un- 
meaning declamations of sectarian preachers, 
working themselves into an excitement on 
jthemes, respecting which wise and earnest 
thinkers forbear to speak aloud. What- 
ever might be the difference of opinion re- 
specting the subject-matter, the discourse to 
which Gerald listened was truly characterised 
by the papers at the time, as a master-piece of 
eloquence. The speaker, a man of education, 
who had evidently been accustomed to ad- 
dress an assemblage of the people, began in a 
low and familiar tone to instruct his audience, 
and when he felt he had convinced them, he 
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passed from logical argument to an impas- 
sioned appeal to their feelings, and terminated 
his speech by a magnificent peroration, which 
carried with him the sympathies of all. 

His address, which it is not necessary to 
give in detail, was a spirited and energetic 
digest of the political condition of the country, 
from a Chartist point of view. He drew a 
picture of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, which he affirmed betrayed a culpable 
indifference to the cause of Liberty and Hu- 
manity, quite unbecoming in a nation which 
boasted of Freedom. He pointed to Poland, 
Italy, Hungary, and Greece — dismembered, 
enslaved and tyrannised over by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and the Sublime Porte. He quoted the 
statesman who called the Austrians, "The Chi- 
nese of Europe." He digressed to speak of 
the infamous Haynau — the flogger of women, 
nick-named by the Italians, u The Hyaena of 
Brescia." He described the modern Romans, 
pining to be free : and after they had suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the chains of Priestly 
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dotage, again enslaved through the aid of the 
Prince-President; and the Vicegerent of Hea- 
ven brought back from Gaeta, whither he had 
fled, and his ricketty throne propped up by- 
French bayonets; and this anomalous ruler 
calling himself a The Servant of Servants," 
sitting with a triple crown on his head, and 
holding out his toe to be kissed — fulminating 
his foolish mediaeval curses, which none but 
old women regard, alike against friends and 
enemies; and when implored to cease mis- 
governing his subjects, and make some faint 

r 

attempt to keep up with the march of events, 
replying in the old stereotyped form, non pos- 
sumus — we can't. Warming with his subject 
the orator repeated these lines from Shelley's 
Queen Mab: 

u Where Socrates expired, a tyrant's slave, 
A coward and a fool spreads death around — 

Then, shuddering, meets his own. 
Where Cicero and Antoninus lived, 
A cowled and hypocritical monk 

Prays, curses, and deceives. 

He diverged into a graphic description of 
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the Coup d Etat in Paris, and painted the 
impassive Napoleon reducing to practice the 
theories of his Idies Napoleoniennes^ which he 
had prepared in prison at Ham ; sitting calmly 
in the Tuilleries, and replying to all the 
messages and appeals for pity — " Qu J on exe- 
cute mes ordres." " Let my orders be execu- 
ted." He portrayed the troops, purposely 
made savage with drink, reeling through the 
streets, and at the word of command pouring 
the quick and fatal fusillade into the serried 
crowd of their fellow men and fellow citizens. 
u And this political adventurer," he exclaimed, 
" who has no more hereditary right to, the 
crown of France than I have, who found it 
difficult to get into society here in good and 
moral England, when he was a poor exile and 
comparatively good — what a glorious recep- 
tion did he receive when he came over here 
after violating his solemn oath to defend the 
Constitution, after betraying the liberties of 
his country, and covered with the blood of 
Frenchmen! England — great,mighty, haughty, 
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« 

aristocratic England, with all her princely 
houses, her independent merchants, with the 
whole Bench of Bishops-*— was down on her 
knees before him ! I saw his face on that oc- 
casion. It expressed the scorn he felt at this 
base adulation — this truckling to success. He 
despised us then, and despises us now for 
cringing before him, and permitting him to 
play at battledore and shuttlecock with the 
liberties of Italy, and at his Imperial will and 
pleasure, dictate peace and war to Europe. 
But the age, my friends, is eminent for na- 
tional honor, national virtue, love of truth, 
earnestness of religion, &c, &c 5 &c. Cant ! 
Cant ! Cant ! Does not the success of this 
one man prove that these things are but names 
as at present exemplified by the powers that 
be." 

He dilated on the snobbish, truckling spirit 
running through the whole of English Society 
—which has furnished a theme for the best 
book written by our great satirical novelist^ 
Mr. Thackeray—" The Book of Snobs." 
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He spoke of our Germanized Government, 
our absurd laws, which make our princes 
puppets in the hands of the aristocracy, 
and compel them to stifle and extinguish even 
natural inclination, and marry into other 
Royal lines; and of the half-dozen noble 
families who governed England between 
them. He defined the so-called Science of 
Political Economy as, in practice, but the 
making and abrogating foolish laws, and mis- 
chievous restrictions, taxes, monopolies, and 
protections. He did not forget the " Circum- 
locution Office " (a name for which we are in- 
debted to another great novelist, Mr. Charles 
Dickens), with its army of empty-pated, con- 
ceited, supercilious young clerks, who trifle 
away their time between eating luncheon, 
washing their hands, reading the papers, and 
sketching dogs and horses, while insolently 
and ungratefully despising the people on whom 
they live — a glorious tribe of barnacles, stick- 
ing to the ship's bottom. 

He was especially severe upon hereditary 
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aristocracy, and the silly vanity, the very op- 
posite to pride, which can find a source of 
gratification in such schoolboy distinctions as 
crosses, ribands, stars, and garters. He ridi- 
culed their noble ambitions and intrigues to 
fill offices in the royal household, to make 
their daughters maids of honor, their wives 
mistresses of the robes. He denounced the 
folly of ennobling a man's posterity for ever. 
The Chinese set us a better example ; they 
ennoble a man's ancestry. He dwelt on the 
absurdity of an hereditarily wise legislature, 
and proved from the experience of all Euro- 
pean aristocracies, that without the infusion of 
fresh blood, no aristocracy has ever preserved 
a mediocrity of talent. 

"And these men," he exclaimed, "these 
grown children playing with baubles, are our 
rulers. They and their families must be pro- 
vided for at all hazards. They must have 
first pick and choice of all lucrative offices, 
before a man of the people — a plebeian — a 
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fellow with only puddle in his veins, what- 
ever be his intrinsic merit, has any chance. 

" Let science, learning, arts, and commerce die, 
But save us still our old nobility." 

u For this truly noble \ sentiment we are in- 
debted to the muse of Lord John Manners. I 
trust it will be put upon his tomb-stone, or 
carved as an epitaph, above the ancestral 
vault of the noble Lord. A lord, as Mr. 
Thackeray truly says, finds his pedestal — by 
which he is to overtop the little men who have 
only ability to plead — standing by his cradle. 
A Lord ! well, let us reflect what we pay for 
One of these ornamental pillars, one of these 
costly bulwarks of the State. Let us weigh 
in the balance and pass in review the number 
of toad-eaters, pampered menials, bloated 
aristocrats, paupers — those who live at Hamp- 
ton Court, and those in the work-houses — 
flunkeys, both with and without livery ; let 
us consider all the chamelion colours of the 
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State-livery, between the lawn-sleeves of a 
bishop, who has apostatized at the right time, 
and the ermine of a peer, a political tool of a 
ministry ; let us not attempt the Herculean 
labour of calculating, but vaguely glance at 
all the meannesses, basenesses committed ; at 
the moral, or rather, immoral atmosphere of 
snobbishness and degradation necessary to the 
creation, existence, and preservation of on? 
aristocrat; and then take the peerage and 
multiply by the sum total. 

" And in order that we may support in 
idleness and luxury these worthy descendants 
of the Norman freebooters who conquered the 
country, the land is covered with poor-houses, 
lunatic asylums, andgaols-for madness, vice, 
and crime are the sure attendants upon po- 
verty. What good might be done, what hap- 
piness, might be diffused, how many poor 
might be fed and clothed, how many ignorant 
might be educated with the wealth now lar- 
vished profusely on the individual entity 
whom John Bull delighteth to honour. Bow 
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down, silly people, lower classes, swinish 
multitude, and humbly thank his lordship for 
permitting you to slave for him, and condes- 
cending to live at your expense, to patronize 
and despise you — nay, more, to ruin you into 
the bargain, by intruding his incapacity into 
political offices of trust and critical importance. 
You are requested not to speak to the Lord 
at the wheel — no matter if he be steering 
the vessel of the State among the breakers, 
&c." 

Unfortunately, all this brilliant sophistry 
was calculated to make a deep impression on 
Gerald, the natural bent of whose mind was 
towards individual liberty. He had pored 
with intense delight over the histoiy of the 
ancient republics, and that of our own Com- 
monwealth, when the " immortal rebel " 
Cromwell, rescued England from the. fate of 
Bussia, and raised to a first-rate, power, the 
nation which sank again to the condition of a 
French province, after " the glorious restora- 
tion " of Charles the Second, the pensioner of 
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le grand monarque! He had been deeply 
stung by the treatment he had received at the 
hands of his fellow men, and he was too ready 
to attribute the solution of these strange prob- 
lems of human misery to a hollow and rotten 
state of society resulting from bad govern- 
ment. Had Gerald been older, and capable 
of cool and matured reflection, he might have 
perceived that the very fact of such freedom of 
discussion being permitted, was the best argu- 
ment against the alleged tyranny of govern- 
ment, and a sufficient test of the actual freedom 
enjoyed by the people ! 

When the orator concluded, Gerald was 
among the most enthusiastic of his applauders. 
He asked his name, and learned that he was 
the celebrated Freeman, with whom repute 
had made him already acquainted, as a gentle- 
man by birth and education, who had written 
several works of merit, and suffered imprison- 
ment for the expression of his opinions. To 
the enthusiastic and unsophisticated Gerald! 
this man seemed a martyr in a noble cause, 
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and he already burned with zeal to emulate 
his fame . His excitment kept him awake all 
night, revolving his plan of action, and the 
result was, that on the day following he called 
on Mr. Freeman, and offered his services in 
the cause of liberty and the people* 

The Chartist Orator edited a paper called 
44 The Liberator," and it was at the office of 
this periodical that the interview took place, 
Gerald found himself in a dingy building in a 
court off Fleet Street. Here the paper was 
printed. In a bare unfurnished room sat the 
Editor of the Liberator. He was habited ixx a 
rusty black, thread-bare suit. The collar, 
and wrist-bands of his shirt were very much 
frayed at the edges. Everything in the 
accessories and the dress of this man betokened 
poverty. But Kings might have envied the 
intellectual cast of his features, the lightning 
glance of his eye, and his calm proud bearing 
which betrayed the consciousness of power 
and moral integrity. Mr. Freeman was a 
man of great ability and education, and 
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thoroughly sincere in his principles. He was 
favourably impressed by the beauty and in- 
telligence of Gerald, with his extreme youth, 
and the enthusiastic eloquence with which he 
spoke. He was still more struck when he 
learned that this youth not eighteen, who was 
so eager to reform the world, had, as far as 
worldly position was concerned, everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by revolution, since 
he was the only son and heir of a wealthy 
Baronet — a devoted supporter of the Conseiv 
vative Party. 

Freeman saw at once the advantage of se- 
curing Gerald's services, and before long a 
series of spirited lyrics from the pen of the 
young poet, which appeared in the columns 
of the Liberator, greatly increased the circu- 
lation of that journal ; added fresh blood to 
the cause of reform ; and aroused both in the 
political and literary world not a little sensa- 
tion and curiosity as to who the author could 
be. It is natural for men who are united in 
their political opinions to sympathise in other 
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respects, and as a great similarity of literary 
taste existed between Freeman and Gerald, 
they soon became intimate. There was more- 
over another sympathetic tie between these 
two. Both men had given mortal offence to 
their families. Freeman', wife, although she 
loved him, had no affection for the cause he 
espoused, and would have been delighted if 
he had sold himself to the government: and 
Gerald had received many written remon- 
strances from his mother, warning him of the 
consequences of his attempts to run directly 
counter to the prejudices and opinions of 
society. Gerald dearly loved his mother, but 
he thought her wrong in this. He read in 
her advice, the impulses of her love rather 
than the convictions of her judgment. Any 
sacrifice but this he would make. Miriam, 
Miriam alone perfectly sympathised with 
him. 

Meantime, Sir Thomas Lindor worked upon 
by the intercession of his wife, had so far re- 
lented from his resolve to hold no farther 
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communication with his son, as to forward 
letters of introduction to some personal 
fiiends in high station, trusting that good 
society would wean his "misguided boy" 
from the crotchets he entertained. The Baro- 
net maintained a correspondence with Mr. 
Covert who had taken orders, and was 
established in the house of Lord Welborne, in 
the capacity of private secretary and domestic 
Chaplain. Covert, through the medium of a 
paid spy, was well acquainted with every 
detail of Gerald's career since he came to 
London. He knew that his cousin had 
thrown himself into the Chartist cause, and that 
in the present excited state of his mind, these 
letters of introduction to persons whose prin- 
ciples and conduct Gerald despised, would be 
productive not of good, but of evil conse- 
quences ; and might, by urging Gerald into 
some outrageous conduct, have a tendency to 
bring about that permanent rupture with Sir 
Thomas, which he (Covert) had such an in- 
terest in effecting. 

VOL. I. I 
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It was by Covert's advice that Sir Thomas 
had written amongst others to the Bishop 
of Eiderdown, (the diocese to which Lit- 
tleton belonged) begging him to receive his 
misguided son, and give him good spiritual 
counsel. The Bishop was a personal Mend 
of the Baronet, and had baptized Gerald. 
Sir Thomas thought that the episcopal dignity 
would awe Gerald, to whom he forwarded a 
letter of introduction to the Prelate who had 
graciously signified his intention of granting 
him an interview. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BISHOP OP EIDERDOWN. 

* 

" The three essentials to becoming a bishop— writing a politi- 
cal pamphlet, editing a Greek play, and apostatizing at the 

right time." 

** Pelham," by Sir E. W. Bulwer Ltttow. 

" Oh prelate, prelate, whose duty to society is to mourn in 
melancholy phrase the sad degeneracy of these bad times in 
which thy lot of honors has been cast, did nothing go before 
thy elevation to the lofty seat, from which thou dealest out thy 
homilies to other tarriers for dead men's shoes, whose duty to 
society has not begun ?" 

"Martin Chuzzlewit,* by Chablbs Dickens, Esq. 

"But his notion of clerical capacity did not soar higher than 
a private tutor who had suckled a young-noble into university 
honors ; and his test of priestly celebrity was the decent Editor- 
ship of a Greek play, He sought for the successors of the, 
apostles, for the stewards of the mysteries' of Sinai and of Cal- 
vary, among third-rate hunters after syllables." 

" Tancred," by B. DisjubU, Esq,, M.P. 

Nothing could have been more ill-timed than 

this letter of introduction. Gerald received it 

i 2 
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late at night on his return home after assist- 
ing at one of the " Evenings with the people" 
at St. Martin's Hall, in which Freeman had de- 
livered a pungent lecture on the State Church ; 
a subject especially interesting to the young 
enthusiast. Freeman had asserted the Church 
of England to be in the receipt of nearly 
eleven millions yearly. His address was a 
merciless exposure of the financial condition 
of the Church, and went on to show first, 
that when Parliament had ordered a return of 
Church-revenue; that this return had been 
made by ecclesiastics solely, which was just 
as if a suspected treasurer had audited his 
own accounts : that in 1834, when a retrench- 
ment was demanded, and it was consequently 
the Church's interest to appear poor, they 
had returned a low estimate ; but that four 
years later, when tithes were commuted into 
money payments, to prevent the disgraceful 
and scandalous collisions which were con- 
tinually taking place between the shepherds 
and their flocks ; and when it was consequently 
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the interest of the Church to make their in- 
comes as large as possible, another and much 
higher estimate had been returned. 

He then unrolled the addition to clerical 
revenues, made by surplice fees and Easter 
offerings, which were originally voluntary 
presents — which had been condemned as 
simony — but which sanctioned by custom, are 
now unblushingly demanded as a right, 
and are, in many instances, seized, when re- 
fused on conscientious grounds by Quakers 
and others. Then came parsonages and glebe- 
lands, Chapels of Ease, and public charities, 
all so many means of swelling the income of 
the Church, which, though the most richly 
endowed in the world, presents the anomaly 
of prelates with princely incomes, and bloated 
pluralists, contrasted with starving curates, 
and country rectors. 

Next, the much vexed question of Church 
Rates, which are provided for by the very con- 
stitution of the tithes, one third of which were 
to pay the parson, one third for the poor, and 
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one third to repair the Church ! So that to 

* 

demand church-rate is, in fact, to ask payment 
of the same bill twice over. " The church/' 
said Mr. Freeman, u has taken the first third, 
the church has taken the second third, the 
church has taken the third third ; and if there 
could be a fourth third no doubt the church 
would have taken that also.'' When the orator 
had stated these facts, he drew the conclusion 
that a separation of Church and State would 
restore a large portion of church property to 
its rightful and legitimate use, and obviate the 
necessity of a poor rate ; and that it would be 
a happy # day for England, ^nd even for the 
interest of the Church, when all religious sects 
should be equally free and independent of 
State support ! 

He concluded his harangue by an animated 
picture of the corruption of the Church. " Let 
any impartial person rise from the perusal of 
the four gospels," he said, u and he will be 
amazed and indignant at the bold effrontery 
of the Church, which pretends to be the only 
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true exponent of Christianity. The seal of 
Mammon is everywhere. You cannot enter 
a place of worship without being met at the 
door by a demand for money. If the apostles 
were to visit their own churches they could 
not get a seat without paying for it. They 
declare all are equal before God ; while the 
rich are reclining in cushioned pews, and the 
poor are shivering on the stones. What mean 
these worldly titles, 4 Your Grace,' 4 Your 
Lordship,' 4 Eight Keverend Father in God T 
.Which of the apostles was called by them ? 
We profess to disclaim the Pope, what is every 
bishop but a lesser pope? &c, &c, &c." 

Gerald, who was a$ bitter an opponent to 
the union of Church and State, as the Honble. 
and Kev. Baptist Noel, was only too glad of 
any opportunity to get rid of the pent-up feel- 
ings and thoughts which were fermenting in 
his heart and brain. At another time he would 
most probably have declined an interview 
with the prelate ; now, his enthusiastic nature 
was thoroughly impregnated with one idea, 



o 
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and lie read with sparkling eyes and quickened 
puke, the letter of introduction which had ar- 
rived at such a critical period. He was so 
eager that it was with difficulty he could wait 
for the morrow, and, had it been practical, he 
would have sought an interview with the 
Bishop that very night. As he hurried through 
the streets the next day, a little after twelve 
a.m., he kept continually repeating to himself 
the words, u Successor of the Apostles," and 
similar reminiscences of Freeman's address, 
as if to keep fresh and vivid in his recol- 
lection the contrast between ancient and 
modern Christianity. As he compared the 
handsome and fashionable square in which the 
episcopal mansion was situated, with the dens 
and hovels of the London poor, he could with 
difficulty restrain a laugh of scorn, as he said 
half aloud in the pre-occupation of his mind : 
u A spiritual peer indeed, a Eight Reverend 
Father in God. A teacher, an exemplar of 
Christianity — no, no, not even a Christian ! 
This man is no follower of the sublime Naza~ 
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rene, who said : 4 Go and sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shall have trea- 
sure in Heaven/ " 

A well appointed carriage, to which were 
harnessed two spirited horses, was drawn up 
before the door of the Bishop's house. The 
panels of the carriage displayed a mitre- 
emblem of worldly pride. While Gerald 
was regarding the episcopal equipage, and 
considering if this also were a relic of 
primitive Christianity, two ladies dressed 
in the height of the fashion, came out and 
got into the carriage. One was elderly, the 
other young, and the faces of both expressed 
that pride, which, according to the late Mr. 
DeQuincey, is a characteristic of bishops' 
families. These ladies were the bishop's wife 
and daughter, who were going out to make a 
round of calls, and shop in Regent St. 

" Is the Bishop of Eiderdown at home ?" 

said Gerald, to the servant who opened the 

door. 

The man seemed astonished, as well he 

i 5 
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might, at Gerald's independent, almost defiant 
manner, and at the omission of the bishop's 
title of courtesy. He replied he did not know 
whether His Lordship (laying, great stress on 
the title) were at home, but would go and see, 
if the gentleman would favour him .with his 
name. 

He took Gerald's card, returned and ushered 
him into an ante-room. The footman in- 
formed him his lordship was at present en- 
gaged with his chaplain, Mr. Small, but would 
see Gerald soon. Gerald spent an impatient 
three-quarters of an hour waiting for an au- 
dience. Once the door leading into the 
bishop's study opened ; Mr. Small was coming 
forth, but was called back by the bishop, 
and forgot to shut the door, so that Gerald 
became an involuntary auditor of the follow- 
ing colloquy : 

44 What did you say, Mr. Small?" said the 
bishop, in a loud and authoritative tone of 
voice. 

44 1 said a duel, my lord," said Mr. Small, 
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straining a thin and cracked voice, for the 
bishop was a little deaf in one ear, 

"A duel!" repeated the bishop, u a duel 
in my cathedral city, and fought between two 
members of the Establishment ! It can't be, 
Mr. Small; your eyes must have deceived 
you. There's some mistake. It's impossible !" 

44 It's — it's in the morning paper, my lord," 
replied Mr. Small, who was quite willing to 
defer to the bishop in everything ; but still 
clung feebly to the evidence of his senses, ex- 
cept when contradicted by ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

u Read it," said the bishop, curtly. 

A domestic might reasonably have taken 
offence at the manner in which this brief order 
was given. 

Mr. Small read as follows : 

44 Affair of honor in Eiderdown. On Tues- 
day last, about six a.m., a duel with pistols 
was fought between the Honorable Mr. Dar- 
ville, of the — — Regiment, at present sta- 
tioned at Eiderdown, and Mr. Jangles, a well- 
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known merchant of that city. The latter, we 
learn, was the challenger. Mr. Darville fired 
in the air, and the ball from his opponent's 
pistol happily did not take effect. The seconds 
interfered to prevent another shot. The cause 
of this hostile encounter is said to be a scandal 
which has caused considerable sensation in 
Eiderdown, on the merits of which we have 
no desire to enter." 

"Very well, Mr. Small, very well," ex- 
claimed the bishop, pacing about the room in 
his excitement, and evidently meaning very 
ttt) " and this Mr. Jangles is, if I mistake not, 
in the commission of the peace ?" 

" Yes, my Lord." 

" And Mr Darville, do I not know something 
of him also ?" 

" Yes, my Lord, he is a son of the Earl of 
. If you remember, you had an inter- 
view with him relative to the band of the 
Regiment playing to and from the church." 

"And he behaved very politely on that' 
occasion I think? " said the Bishop. 
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44 He did, my Lord," replied Mr. Small. 

44 What is the scandal to which the paper 
alludes ? " 

44 1 fear, my Lord, it is the culpable atten- 
tions which this young officer has been paying 
to Mr. Jangles' wife. I am sorry to say Mr. 
Darville is notorious for these sort of things." 

44 Very wrong, very wrong, and very sad ; 
but Mr. Jangles had no right to take the law 
into his own hands, and his conduct. in chal- 
lenging Mr. Darville is quite unchristian. 
These things bring disgrace on the Establish- 7 
merit, and make the Dissenters rejoice. Make 
a note of this, Mr. Small. This matter must 
not be permitted to drop here. Now let Mr. 
Lindor enter." 

We may here mention parenthetically, that 
the Bishop kept his word. He did not let 
the matter rest. He went down to Eider- 
down on purpose, and investigated the cause 
of the duel, which was simply owing to the 
Hon. Mr. Darville having seduced the wife of 
Mr. Jangles. The Bishop wrote to both com- 
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batants, insisting that they should express re- 
gret to him, and become reconciled to each 
other, before he would admit them to the com- 
munion of Christian fraternity. The Hon. 
Mr. Darville, who had nothing to forgive, im- 
mediately did as he was required ; the injured 
husband declared that he never could forgive 
the man who had so cruelly wronged him. 
However good the intentions of the Bishop, 
he ought to have made allowance for the 
infirmities of human nature in such a painful 
position ; but carried away by his holy zeal, 
and an undue sense of his Episcopal duties, 
he took the congregation by surprise one. Sun* 
day, by preaching quite unexpectedly a short, 
but exceedingly epigrammatic and personal 
sermon, in which he held up the contrite 
sinner *s a pattern of Christian forgiveness 
and charity, while the husband, who was too 
honest to profess a sentiment he did not feel, 
was formally denounced a/nd excommunicated. 
Both men were in church at the time. The 
eonsequences of the Bishop's conduct were 
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an infinitely greater scandal to the Church! 
than if the matter had been quietly allowed 
to pass into oblivion. Mr. Jangles irritated 
at what he considered a most unwarrantable 
attack on himself, brought an action for libel 
against the Bishop, and the cathedral city of 
Eiderdown was divided into two parties, who 
respectively espoused the cause of the Bishop 
and that of Mr. Jangles. 

Mr. Small, a little insignificant looking 
personage, did not belie his appearance. He 
was essentially a toad-eater and parasite. He 
hovered continually about his patron, ready 
at a word or sign to dart forward, place a 
chair, hand a hat, or pick up a glove, and 
would undoubtedly have obeyed, if he had 
been ordered to polish the Episcopal boots. 
There are many lacqueys without so good an 
excuse, for poor Mr. Small had a wife and 
family, and one may learn to bear daily and 
hourly degradation, and even to accept it with 
alacrity, when the alternative is a living of 
seventy pounds per annum. He backed out 
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of the room and introduced Gerald to the 
Bishop's sanctum, after which he closed the 
door, and retired meekly as was his wont. 

Doctor Tideover, the Bishop of Eiderdown, 
was a man of forty-five, who by his own 
talents had raised himself, or had been raised 
to the Episcopal dignity from a humble 
sphere. His father was a butcher. The Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel says that the Episcopal 
palace, and five thousand a year, and a seat 
in the House of Lords — all the titles, honors, 
and privileges which attend the pronunciation 
of the 'Nolo Episcopari' are "very inflating." 
If this be the case with respect to men of 
rank and family, or to make use of the com- 
mon expression, men with good blood in 
their veins, we may imagine that when the 
successful candidate for Episcopal honors is a 
parvenu, his elevation is still more inflating. 
It is very well to say, the lower the station, 
the greater the merit of the man who achieves 
distinction, but the i world,' especially the 
fashionable and aristocratic world in which 
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Bishops are called to move, have very strong 
and obstinate prejudices, which are directly 
at variance with this axiom; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult not to imbibe in a greater or x 
less degree the prejudices of the society to 
which we belong. Hence, perhaps, that un- 
becoming pride which has been charged 
against Ecclesiastical dignitaries, and which 
strikes the observer as so remarkably incon- 
sistent in one who has vowed himself to 
spiritual interests, is but the natural con- 
sequence of the taint of the world tarnishing 
those who live in it. Bishops are after all 
but men. 

The Eight Rev. Doctor Tideover was an 
illustration of this truth. In spite of all his 
resolv^ — in spite of his religious conviction 
that this life is but a preparatory stage to 
Eternity, the personal ambition and vanity of 
the man had been flattered by his elevation, 
and he regarded his lawn sleeves, his shovel 
hat, his apron and gaiters with the same lively 
feelings of satisfaction as a 4 middy' his 
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uniform, a general his riband, an earl his 
coronet, a judgg his silk gown and horse-hair 
wig. He was an illustration of somebody's 
saying, that the pulses of ambition may beat 
as strongly under a sleeve of lawn as under a 
red coat. By some inexplicable, mysterious 
virtue of transmission, he had been nominated 
by a premier, and elected by a Dean and 
Chapter, in consequenpe of a congt MUre, 
the descendant of a poor apostle, and was 
called upon to play a high part in the world, 
and associate on an equality with men of 
hereditary rank. Consequently, a keen ob- 
server could detect underneath all the affected 
equanimity of the Bishop's manner, a con- 
tinual and uneasy self-esteem, an officious 
demand for that respect and consideration to 
his rank as a spiritual Lord, which the tem- 
poral peer of family quietly assumes as a 
matter of course— a privilege too self-evident 
to be called in question. 

The character of Doctor Tideover's coun- 
tenance, though displaying fair average intel- 
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ligence, was not noble* It betokened neither 
the sublime indifference to temporal matters 
which is characteristic of the philosopher, nor 
the pure and child-like faith of the saint, but 
was stamped with that essentially worldly im- 
press which upwards of forty years devoted 
to the attainment of personal interests is 
certain to bestow. In the lines of care about 
the brow, the twinkle of the little ferret eyes, 
and the puckered mouth, a physiognomist 
would have discovered a perfect man of the 
world. The Bishop was fond of old families. 
He had been an intimate friend of Sir Thom- 
as Lindor when a young aspiring curate. So 
far he was disposed in Gerald's favor, but on 
the other hand he had heard of Gerald's 
pamphlet and expulsion from the University, 
and he had been led to look upon the young 
man as a renegade from the faith in which he 
(the Bishop) had baptized him ; as a bad, re- 
bellious son, a violent republican and socia- 
list. Moreover the Bishop was in a bad 
humour on account of the duel, which he 
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regarded almost in the light of a personal 
slight to his pastoral care and Episcopal 
prescience. 

Doctor Tideover had been so accustomed to 
bestow advice, which was always reverently- 
listened to and gracefully received ; to settle 
the doubts of timid young men amongst his 
clergy who at first found it difficult to be- 
lieve that the world could have been made in 
a week, or that Moses could be the author of 
the Pentateuch, or that the Deluge could have 
been universal ; and to find his episcopal dig- 
nity regarded with awe and respect by all 
with whom he came in contact, (chiefly per- 
sons either too imbecile, or indifferent, or cow- 
ardly to feel or express doubt,) that he never 
conceived the remote possibility of Gerald 
seeking an interview with him from any other 
motive than that indicated in his father's let- 
ter. Accordingly, he received his visitor with 
the patronising air of a priest who is prepared 
to grant absolution to a contrite and humble 
penitent. As Gerald did not speak, the bishop 
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mistook the silence which was due to a strug- 
gle of contending emotions, to a deep sense of 
error. The prelate therefore addressed Ger- 
ald in a speech of some seven or eight minutes, 
in which he conveyed in very beautiful and 
flowery language, that he had heard from Sir 
Thomas that he (Gerald), had been unsettled 
in his religious convictions, and had been ex- 
pelled from College, which was the source of 
great uneasiness to his family. The bishop 
had no doubt that these deplorable errors 
were due to the premature reading of pernici- 
ous works, such as the writings of the French 
philosophers, and the German metaphysicians, 
as well as Hume and Gibbon. Gibbon was 
a peculiarly dangerous author, as having 
written two chapters in his Decline and Fall 
of the Koman Empire, avowedly against 
Christianity. His work, admirable in other 
respects, must be read by young men with 
great circumspection. But as Gerald was 
very young, he might easily recover the right 
path by immediately beginning a course of 
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orthodox theology ; and the bishop went on 
to give a long list of the books which were 
suitable to Gerald's condition, among which 
he included "Leslie's Short and Easy Method 
with a Deist/' " Pearson on Infidelity," 
."Prideaux' Connection," "Paley's Eviden- 
ces," "Butler's Analogy," "Watson's Apo- 
logy for the Bible," "Clarke's Commentaries," 
and a few of the Fathers, &c, &c, &e. 

This address in Gerald's present excited 
state of mind, was like fire to tow. Neverthe- 
less he restrained all signs of impatience, and 
heard to the close of his peroration, the bishop, 
who pleased with his own eloquence (he was 
considered a great preacher in Eiderdown), 
and thoroughly mistaking the youth's qui- 
escence, imagined it to proceed from convic- 
tion, and congratulated himself on his easy 
victory. When the doctor had finished speak- 
ing, Gerald fixed Ms calm, blue eyes on the 
bishop and said, 

" You quite mistake my object in coming 
here." 
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The bishop started at the manner as weUas* 
the matter of Gerald's wards. For th3 first 
time in his life he had been addressed without 
the prefixed title of courtesy to which he 
attached such importance, 

u Bishop," continued Gerald. The bishop 
retreated some paces, staring at Gerald, 
doubtful if he had not to do with a madman. 

u Do not be astonished," added Gerald 
u that I do not give you the title to which you 
are accustomed. I mean no personal disre- 
spect, but a higher law than the convention- 
alities of the world, the voice of conscience, 
which I obey as the voice of God within my 

» 

heart, will not permit me to call you Lord I 
The Scriptures on which you profess to found 
your authority, expressly forbid it. Bishop, I ; 
have not come to ask, but to give advice. I 
ask you, who are celebrated for your histori- 
cal learning, whether you really do believe in 
Christanity, as popularly professed? You 
have written a work on Roman History. Do 
you really conscientiously believe in Christ as 
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the masses accept his portrait handed down 
to them, disfigured by centuries of corrup- 
tion ? Do you really believe that the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament could have 
happened in Judea, a Roman province in the 
most highly civilised period of the empire, 
when the pro-consuls had strict charge to re- 
port every remarkable event to the Govern- 
ment at Kome ; and yet, that the world could 
remain ignorant of such miracles for several 
hundred years? Can you tell me in what 
year the founder of Christanity was born, or 
died ? Can you even describe the personal 
appearance of this martyr, who is represented 
to the world through the imagination of Italian 
painters ? Why must I believe in the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible ; and what do you un- 
derstand by inspiration? Why must I 
believe every wor<J recorded in the four Gos- 
pels, which were voted as solely genuine out 
of thirty gospels, by fallible men at the Coun- 
cil of Nice ? Who were Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, that I am to place these men 
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above all other authority, even the voice of 
God, in myself? Why may they not have 
made errors in writing the Life of Jesus ? 

"Bishop, do you really believe that the 
good Jesus died upon a cross to found a sys- 
tem of Church government, such as time and 
revolution and human passions, and kings and 
priests, and expediency have developed at the 
present day ? Do you really believe that the 
Church, which vaunts itself as the only true 
exponent of Christianity, understands, or ex- 
plains aright the character of Jesus. I have 
read the gospels, and to me he appears the 
Great High Priest of freedom and equality — 
the bitter enemy of all Hierarchies and Theo- 
logical creeds ! Was it not. for offending the 
dignitaries of the established religion of his 
day, that he was put to death ? Do you 
really believe that learned Christians can un- 
derstand the Books of the Old Testament 
better, or so well as learned Jews ? Do you 
not know that the Jews, under the oppression 
of the Romans, learned from their sacred 
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books to expect a political deliverer who 
would restore the independence of their na- 
tion, and that they still expect such a Messiah 
— and that even professed Christians have a 
vague idea that the prophecies will not have 
been fulfilled until the Jews are once more in 
possession of Judea ? 

"What idea is conveyed to you by the 
words, 4 Old and New Testament ¥ The Old 
and New Will of God, 4 who is unchangeable, 
without shadow or turning/ to quote the 
beautiful definition of Jewish poetry. But if 
you believe in the New Testament as in- 
spired, how can you rise from its perusal and 
profess to find in the State Church its best, or 
sole exponent. Are not the Quakers the 
only sect who have preserved a shadow of the 
spiritual and unworldly system breathed 
throughout the Gospels and practised by the 
early Christians, and they have neither ritual, 
clergy, nor creed " 

How much longer Gerald would have 
continued to ppur forth his questions, or per- 
severe in the novel attempt to convert a bishop 
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of the nineteenth century to primitive Chris- 
tianity in his own palace, is uncertain, had he 
not been interrupted. The Bishop had been 
so utterly confounded by Gerald's unexam- 
pled boldness in thus presuming to turn the 
tables and catechise him, the Bishop of 
Eiderdown! that for some time he remained 
speechless with astonishment and indignation. 
Even when his presence of -mind had suffi- 
ciently returned for speech^ his rage choked 
his utterance beyond these few words : — 

44 Sir* this insult is unpardonable — you will 
immediately leave my house — " 

Here the Bishop rang the bell violently, 
and Gerald soon found himself outside the 
Episcopal residence, wondering why men 
evinced such a dislike to look at a question 
from any point of view but one, and satisfied 
that Dr. Tideover cauld not hold with Arch- 
bishop Whateley that u It is not enough to 
believe what you maintain ; you must main- 
tain what you believe, and maintain it be- 
cause you believe it." 

K 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHARTIST RIOT AT LITTLETON. 

Sir Thomas Lindor was, of course, more fu- 
rious than ever when he heard of Gerald's 
outrageous conduct to the Bishop of Eider- 
down, Covert was delighted to find that his 
plot was working so well, and that his cousin 
seemed bent on ruining himself with little or 
no external aid. Lady Lindor wept in soli- 
tude as she anticipated Gerald's future career, 
but her maternal plans for his benefit were 
rendered unnecessary by the event which we 
are now about to relate. 

One day, on going as usual to the office of 
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the Liberator, Gerald was surprised and mor- 
tified to perceive a coldness in Freeman's 
manner. He frankly demanded the cause of 
this change, which Freeman attempted to dis- 
own, but on being pressed, showed Gerald an 
anonymous letter he had received that morn- 
ing. The contents were very brief, and 
warned Freeman not to place any confidence 
in, Gerald, who, as the son and heir of a 
wealthy baronet, was a thorough aristocrat at 
heart, and would eventually overcome his 
crude and youthful enthusiasm for liberty, 
even if he were sincere, but the Chartists 
might discover to their cost that they had 
been harbouring a spy in their camp. 

Gerald gave loose to his feelings of indig- 
nation on reading this slander. With flashing 
eyes he said to Freeman : — 

"And you could permit this anonymous 
attack to influence your opinion of me ?" 

Freeman regarded Gerald closely, and re- 
cognised the language and bearing of an 
honest man who has been wrongly suspected. 
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u Pardon me, my dear Gerald," he said, 
41 but I am a much older man than you,' and I 
have been so frequently deceived/' 

u Perhaps," said Gerald, "you will say that 
I have not yet given sufficient proof of my 
fidelity or earnestness in the cause. If to 
make an enemy of my own father, and even 
to wring the heart of my mother, who doats 
upon me, her only child, and who trembles 
for my future, because, although a superior 
woman, she is a womcm I and no woman ever 
yet comprehended or sympathised with a 
man's sacrifices to principle and duty — if 
these are not sufficient, and I do not say they 
are, put me to any proof you please — I shall 
not shrink from the ordeal — nay, I demand it 
in justice to me." 

Freeman, whose own domestic experience 
made him a thorough believer in Gerald's 
statement, u that no woman could comprehend 
or sympathise with a man's sacrifice to abstract 
rinciples, independently of some personal 
motive," repeatedly assured him that his con- 
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fidence was unshaken; but Gerald so earnestly 
insisted for a trial that the Chartist leader at 
length promised, that the first duty which 
seemed at all dangerous should be offered to 
him. As if to put the seal to this bargain, 
while . they were yet conversing, a letter 
arrived from Littleton, written by one of their 
provincial agents, to say that the agitation 
there was very promising ; that a meeting and 
demonstration were shortly to be held, and 
that if an able delegate were sent down from 
London to address the people, there was little 
doubt but the cause of reform would be 
greatly benefited. 

On being made acquainted with the con- 
tents of this letter, Gerald claimed Freeman's 
promise. The latter hesitated. Though a 
zealot for the cause which he believed holy, 
believing in the adage, " Vox populi, vox Dei^" 
be loved Gerald, and pitied his youth, and 
was unwilling that the youth should appear 
as a Chartist lecturer amid all the associations 
of his county town, and almost immediately 
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under the eyes of his own family. But 
Gerald was obstinate. He saw, in the hesi- 
tation of Freeman, not the compassion of a 
brave man for his youth and inexperience, 
but the lingering doubt either of his ability or 
fidelity, inspired by the anonymous letter, and 
he persevered until he vanquished the scruples 
of his friend, and obtained his promise that he 
should go down as a Chartist delegate to 
Littleton. 

The meeting of the Mends of Reform in 
Littleton might have gone off quietly enough, 
had not the principal conservative journal 
taken especial pains to trumpet abroad the 
earliest intelligence of a treasonable and se- 
ditious assemblage about to be held, and in 
leaders and communications to the Editor, 
headed in very large type, warned the autho- 
rities to do their duty. These articles, which 
were written with considerable ability, were 
from the pen of Covert, who carried on a 
close correspondence with the Editor, his in- 
timate friend. This man believed in the 
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bright destiny in store for Covert, and hoped 
to find his account therein. Mr. Crouch was 
a fine type of the mean provincial editor, an 
enthusiastic lover of the constitution and the 
Church, and everything which is established. 
He was now acting as the creature of Covert, 
who, as the reader has probably guessed, was 
the author of the anonymous letter de- 
nouncing Gerald. Covert's astuteness had 
enabled him to foresee the actual course of 
events, viz., that Gerald would demand the 
first post of danger, and this he had carefully 
prepared for him in the approaching Chartist 
demonstration at Littleton, well knowing that 
Gerald's quixotic nature and singular inde- 
pendence would make him even prefer that 
locality to all others. 

So much alarm had been spread through- 
out the community by the warning articles 
in the Littleton Quardian^ that the Mayor, 
urged on by a loyal clamour, had at last taken 
upon himself to issue a proclamation forbid- 
ding the projected assemblage "as contrary 

K 5 
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to the constitution of the realrn, and tending 
to sedition, and the subversion of the public 
peace of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and 
the welfare of the inhabitants of the British 
Islands generally, and that of the citizens of 
Littleton in particular/' We quote the exact 
words of this magnificent proclamation, which 
was composed by the Mayor himself and was 
considered by him and his friends, and a 
fair portion of the Littletonians, as a master- 
piece of eloquence. 

Notwithstanding its eloquence, however, 
the proclamation was felt as a grievance by 
the Chartists and those who had not com- 
mitted themselves to any line of opinion, but 

had intended assembling and listening 
peaceably to all the arguments in favour of 

reform. The party leaders were more deter- 
mined by the opposition in carrying their 
original design into execution aad what 
might have bee* only m ordinary evary-day 
meeting, now began to assume the proportions 
of a serious demoostortion against Govern- 
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men I;. The Irish (of which there was a strong 
element in the population of Littleton and the 
vicinity) always ready to fight, were of course 
only too willing to seize the opportunity of 
augmenting an assemblage to advocate prin- 
ciples of whose nature and object they knew 
absolutely nothing beyond this, that it was 
vaguely directed against Peace and Order — 
two things which they hated as emblematical 
of the rule of the Saxon. 

Unfortunately, Littleton possessed more 
than one Orange-lodge, and as soon as it be- 
came known that the Irish or the u Mickies" 
as they were contemptuously called, were 
getting their Skilldahs in reading in order 
to fraternize with the Chartist demonstration, 
the Orange men talked of getting up a counter 
Agitation, and there seemed every prospect 
that traditional religious differences would aid 
Ithe discordant elements of political rancour. 

Early in the forenoon of the eventful 
day, a procession had formed and inarched 
through the principal streets of the town, 
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displaying banners, and occasionally halting 
at concerted places to be addressed by their 
spokesmen. The Orangemen had so far paid 
respect to the Mayor's proclamation that they 
had not organized any special display ; but 
they mustered in great force, and their party 
spirit was evinced by the bunches of orange 
ribands which each individual ostentatiously 
paraded. Special constables had been sworn 
in. Shops were closing in the High Street 
and other principal thoroughfares, and the 
town presented all the indications of an im- 
pending breach of the peace. Some u chaffing" 
had passed betweeen individuals of the re- 
spective parties, but as yet no actual collision 
had taken place. 

Towards noon the Chartist procession began 
to pour into the market-place, where the 
delegate from London was expected f o address 
the assemblage. Wishing to spare Gerald 
as much as possible, the obloquy of publicity 
in a town where he was personally known, 
Freeman had not permitted his name to be 
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published, so that it was not generally known 
beforehand who the principal speaker was to 
be. Both parties then were equally as- 
tonished when Gerald was presented in the 
market-place, as the delegate from London 
concerning whom so much curiosity existed. 
If the Chartists were at first disappointed in 
seeing — instead of Freeman himself or some 
other well-known advocate of their cause — a 
fair-haired youth of eighteen, the feeling soon 
gave way to the impression of confidence in- 
spired by the intellect and sincerity stamped 
on Gerald's beautiful features — and when the 
intelligence had circulated through the crowd 
that this young man who had thus so uncom- 
promisingly cast in his lot with the people, was 
the only son and heir of Sir Thomas Lindor, 
the wealthy conservative baronet, the delight 
and enthusiasm of the Chartist and Irish 
portion of the multitude knew no bounds* 
Not so, however, with the Orangemen and the 
rest of the loyal mob who supported the Con- 
stitution, and were embued with the combined 
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eloquence of the Mayor, and the leading 
articles in the Littleton Guardian. From this 
party, hisses and cries of " shame, " were as 
liberally showered upon Gerald as cheers and 
expressions of praise from the other faction 
a Laudator ab his, culpatur ab ilUs" Such 
is life I To be universally popular a man 
should either have no decided opinions, or at 
least declare none. " Woe unto you when all 
icnen speak well of you." 

The spot where the Chartists had posted 
themselves was directly in front of a gap 
formed by the absence of two houses which 
Ihad been recently pulled down, and had in- 
<Leed been selected by an Irishman who, with 
that happy national instinct which teaches all 
toie Milesians to take advantage of every 
opportunity of promoting a "scrimmage," 
looked with an admiring eye on the plentiful 
supply of projectiles in the shape of brickbats 
offered by the ruins. Gerald had token his 
•station on a temporary rostrum formed by 
a few boards kid across some casks standing 
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on end, and had already begun to speak, (what 
he said must have been totally inaudible to 
«ay reporter in the crowd — we need not re- 
produce it here) — when the Mayor rode up 
and ordered him imperiously to desist. 

u By what light/' said Gerald " do you 
presume to hinder me from addressing my 
fellow-citizens ?" 

" I am the Mayor of Littleton, and I order 
you to desist. I have already declared and I 
bx>w declare, this meeting to be illegal. Have 
you not seen the proclamation ?" and the 
Mayor flourished a handful of copies of his 
effusion before Gerald. 

u We are free men," cried Gerald u and we 
meet here to discuss our rights. We have no 
intention of breaking the laws. It is you who 
in&mge the cogitation by this ua<Ue aad 
arbitrary exercise of .authority/' 

" Once more," cried the Mayor * c will you 
desist and not bandy words with me, sir ! Do 
you know who I am ? Do you know that I 
am hem, sir, in my official capacity, the very 



, 
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representative of Majesty itself/' and the 
Mayor (who was a linen-draper), while splut- 
tering with rage, made an effort to look im- 
posing which, as he was an unpractised rider, 
and had considerable difficulty in keeping his 
seat in the saddle, was altogether futile. 

u I also have a duty infinitely higher than 
yours," replied Gerald, " I am here to vindi- 
cate the claims of Humanity. Make no at- 
tempt to molest or hinder the meeting, and I 
pledge my word for my friends and fellow- 
citizens here that there shall be no breach of 
the peace." 

The Mayor was furious at Gerald thus pre- 
suming to dictate terms to him. Once more 
he appealed to him by name, taxing him with 
disgracing his family in thus becoming the 
ringleader of a pack of radicals and low Irish. 
As we may suppose, this dialogue between 
Gerald and the Mayor had not been unac- 
companied by strong ebullitions of party feel- 
ing on both sides, and these last words were 
hailed by a cheer from the loyal portion of 
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the mob, and a terrific howl from the Irish, 
which struck upon the ears of the magistrate 
like a slogan or war-cry. As Gerald refused to 
comply with his request, the Mayor thought it 
best by some signal act of authority to strike 
terror into the disaffected, and accordingly gave 
the word to his myrmidons, a body of special 
constables, to seize Gerald and take him into 
custody. The specials made a dash; the 
Chartists rushed to the rescue. Gerald was 
captured by the enemy and recaptured by his 
friends in the space of five minutes, and borne 
back in triumph to the rostrum, whence he 
immediately proceeded to address the crowd. 

>u My friends/' he said, u let the odium of 
a resort to violence fall upon those who pro- 
fess to represent the cause of order. Let us 
assemble and depart like good men and true. 
On our side at least let there be no breach of 
the peace — " 

Another terrific slogan or war-cry from the 
Irish, as if the word, peace, suggested the very 
opposite idea, and then a stone was thrown by an 
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Irishman, which, struck the Major on the head. 
The sight of the Mayor's bleeding face was 
the signal for a general assault by the specials, 
Orangemen and others. Sticks, stones, and 
bludgeons began to be freely used, and at 
length the report of fire-arms mingled in the 
din. One of the Chartists feeling himself 
hard-pressed had fired a pistol. This gave a 
diversion to the combat. With a cry of exe- 
cration and fury, their assailants recoiled, car- 
rying with them one of the constables who 
was said to have been wounded by a bullet. 
But this recoil was only temporary. A cry 
arose that the man was killed (which was 
false),, and the battle was on the point of being 
renewed when loud shouts were heard of u The 
Soldiers I the Soldiers !" and the heavy tramp 
of cavalry advancing at a rapid trot, was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a half-troop of 
dragoons in the square. The troopers had 
been sent for by order of the Mayor, who had 
dismounted immediately after being struck 
with the stone, under the impression that he 
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was marked out for vengeance, and that Lit- 
tleton would shortly display on a minor scale 
the bloody scenes presented by Paris in her 
periodical revolutions I He sent for this half- 
troop of dragoons because it was all he could 
get, but in his opinion the urgency of the case 
demanded a whole regiment at least ! 

" Hurrah ! for the soldiers," cried the loyal 
portion of the mob. "Out of the way and 
they'll soon ride over the bloody Chartists 
and the Mickies ;" and they began with- 
drawing from the open space in the middle of 
the square, in outer to give the dragoons room 
to charge the disaffected crowd, which now 
showed signs ot wavering* A few of the 
Ohartist leaders, however, still maintained a 
bold front, and endeavoured to animate their 
followers. A body of the Irish with consum- 
mate military wisdom, entrenched themselves 
in rear of the ruins, where they would be to- 
lerably secure from the troopers, and whence 
they could easily keep up continual volleys of 
brickbats. It was really beautiful to see with 
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what perfect unanimity this manoBuvre was 
executed. Immediately after the Mayor had 
dismounted a sortie had been made by the 
Irish, and in the mitte his horse had been 
captured by a brawny navvy. This man now 
brought the animal in triumph to Gerald. 

" Mount the baste, sur, and lade us," he 
said. u Let them see your honor's faitures, 
and the divil a one of us 'ill desart you." 
Here the man came closer to Gerald, and said 
in a confidential tone, while he winked, " Sure 
'twas me, sur, who broke the Mayor's head 
with the stone — but don't let on, or it might 
get me into throuble. Sure I did it out of 
love for your honor, when I saw the dhirty 
specials handling you so roughly. My name's 
Dennis McCarthy, your honor, maybe you'll 
remember me. One good turn deserves ano- 
ther." 

Gerald without a moment's hesitation leaped 
into the saddle, after giving Dennis a crown. 
Eiding out in front of the scattering crowd, 
he called aloud : 
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u Englishmen ! will you let a handful of 
troopers frighten you ? Let us not wait for 
their onset. Let us charge them" 

This appeal was responded to by a few of 
the more resolute among the physical force 
Chartists who were armed, and by the Irish 
almost to a man ; but the sight of the military 
uniform had evidently struck terror into the 
majority; and when the command to draw 
swords was followed by the clang of the blades 
as they left the steel scabbards, the crowd fled 
and broke in all directions, till not above fifty 
were left around Gerald. 

In the mean time, the Mayor, who like all 
timid men was disposed to be vindictive, had 
hurried over the reading of the Kiot- Act, and 
was now insisting upon the troopers charging 
the mob. The non-commissioned officer in 
command (a man about thirty-eight, who had 
seen service, and looked with the most stoical 
contempt on this disturbance, which the Mayor 
had magnified into a serious riot), was sitting 
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calmly on his horse, the reins duly gathered 
up in the left hand, his sword in the right, 
watching the dispersion of the mob, and look* 
ing the very model of a soldier. The Mayor 
was furious at this inaction and apparent dis- 
respect to his orders. 

u Sergeant, why don't you charge ?" he ex- 
claimed. u I have been assaulted in the dis- 
charge of my duty. One man has been killed' 1 
(this was not the fact, but the Mayor probably 
thought so), u and the riot act has been duly 
read. If these infernal Irishmen are not disk 
persed, they will take the town amongst them.' 

44 All right, your worship," said the ser- 
geant, 44 the sight of my handy fellows has 
startled the enemy, who are in full retreat, 
and if we wait a minute or two longer there 
won't be a man jack left in the square." 

44 Why the devil don't you obey orders, 
sir," cried the Mayor, whose smarting wound 
instigated him to take revenge. 44 Charge > 
sir, immediately. Charge in the name of God I 
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By Heaven, sir, if you don't eharge this in- 
stant, I'll report you to your commanding 
officer 1" 

The gallant sergeant muttered some words 
indistinctly between his teeth, which sounded 
very like " Report to my commanding officer 
and be damned I" as he prepared reluctantly 
to obey the magistrate's orders. 

Surely in this case, as in that of my Uncle 
Toby, "The accusing spirit who flew up to 
heaven's chancery with the oath, blushed as 
he gave it in, and the Recording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word 
and blotted it out for ever." 

At this crisis, Gerald, who was armed with 
a sword which he had wrested from one of 
the orange men, and who imagined himself at 
that moment a knight in the days of chivalry, 
advanced at the head of his little army, com- 
posed of some half-dozen Chartists and be- 
tween forty and fifty Irishmen, who were 
hoarse with bawling ' reform' without know- 
ing what it meant, or what they wished 
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reformed. As the young man, or rather boy, 
rode across the square, his eyes sparkling 
with the fire of courage, ready to die a martyr 
in what he believed a noble cause — the cause 
of Liberty and the People, for which an an- 
cestor had fallen at Marston Moor — his beau- 
tiful features, relieved by the long fair hair 
which waved from his uncovered head, he 
certainly presented a noble spectacle ! 

The serjeant spurred in front of his men to 
meet Gerald, intending to disarm without 
hurting him, but the latter* s horse swerved, 
£0 that he came in contact with one of the 
troopers, who (suffering from a wound inflicted 
by a brickbat thrown by one of the reserve- 
party of the Irish), made a savage cut at 
Gerald. Luckily for the latter, he was a bad 
horseman; the side-bound of the horse had 
unseated him, and he fell from the saddle just 
in time to avoid the full force of the blow, 
which would otherwise have ended his career 
and this history. As it was, he received a 
flesh-wound in the thigh and several severe 
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bruises. When Gerald was unhorsed his 
followers gave way and fled. The Irishmen in 
the ruins gave one parting volley of brickbats 
and then took to their heels. 

At this crisis a shrill female scream was 
heard. Sir Thomas and Lady Lindor had 
just arrived on the ground, and the first 
object which struck Lady Lindor's eye was 
her son falling from his horse and trampled 
under foot by a dragoon's charger. Gerald 
was taken up stunned and bleeding, and con- 
veyed a prisoner to the town-gaol as the 
ringleader of a Chartist riot. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LOVER AND HUSBAND. 

Gerald was not transported. The serious 
injuries he had received in the fracas, joined 
to his extreme youth, being represented by 
Sir Thomas Lindor, the Earl of Belair, and 
other influential friends, to, the Home Secre- 
tary — Gerald was liberated on his father's 
recognizances, in order that he might receive 
at Lindor Hall the attentions and careful 
nursing which his condition required; and 
subsequently, on sureties being given that he 
would make no further attempt to disturb 
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the peace of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
a full pardon was granted. 

It was while slowly becoming convalescent^ 
and under the influence of his mother's cha- 
ritable opinions ; deriving that strengthening 
and purifying effect which makes illness al- 
though a physical injury, a moral benefit ; that 
Gerald learned to moderate in some degree 
the violent impulses which had hitherto 
prompted his actions. Something like a re- 
conciliation took place between him and his 
father. Sir Thomas, indeed (in spite of the 
gravity of Gerald's offence, viewed from his 
strict conservative point of vision), was proud 
of his son's " pluck," and began to pay more 
deference to Lady Lindor's representations, 
and to believe it just possible that he might 
not understand Gerald ; and that the latter 
after the first effervescence of youth had sub- 
sided, might turn out a useful and brilliant 
member of society. 

It would be difficult to portray Lady Lin- 
dor's feelings of thankfulness when she was 
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assured of Gerald's pardon, and saw him gra- 
dually recovering and once more restored to 
her. Yet knowing so well his impetuous 
temper she never reproached him. Only 
once after gazmg at him for a long time, the 
fullness of her heart found utterance in these 
words spoken unconsciously aloud — " Oh, my 
Gerald, if I had lost you!" 

This meek complaint sank into Gerald's 
heart. In an instant he had sounded the 
mysterious depths of a mother's love, and for 
the first time clearly perceived this truth — 
that when we are loved, our lives cannot truly 
be said to belong to ourselves ! It is well to 
pay our debts to humanity, but why throw 
away for ^n ungrateful world that life which 
is invaluable to those who appreciate us. 

" Ah, my mother," said Gerald, " I did all 
for the best as I thought. You would not 
have had me sit down in inglorious idleness, 
while there was noble work to be done in the 
world ! " 

Then his mother tried to make him com- 
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prehend his youth and inexperience, and the 
hopeless task he had undertaken to reform 
the world. " I would not/' said this sensible 
and good woman, u dim your ardour or enthu- 
siasm for liberty, but you will learn one day 
the true reason why men cannot be free. 
It is because men cannot govern themselves 
and control their own tempers and earthly 
passions that they fall under the yoke of their 
fellow-men. Philanthrophic enthusiasts, with 
their theories of perfect freedom and equality, 
always start with false premises. They imagine 
men all loving truth, all inspired with virtu- 
ous principles, all disinterested and upright. 
Ah, my dear son, you see now in the gene- 
rality of men, but the reflection of your own 
purity, disinterestedness, brotherly love, and 
enthusiasm. You have yet to learn the little- 
ness, the insignificance, the grovelling nature 
of the majority." 

It was the first time that Gerald had ever 
heard his mother make the slightest approach 
to cynicism in her remarks, and although he 
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replied with a burst of enthusiasm and quoted 
from Byron the lines 

" Yet Freedom, jet, thy banner torn and flying, 
Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind." 

what she had said sank deep into his memory, 
and formed the theme for serious subsequent 
reflections. 

Covert was disappointed at the failure of 
his intrigues to produce the anticipated results 
Instead of Gerald being killed or transported, 
as he had hoped, he now beheld him recon- 
ciled to his family, and (disarmed by the very 
leniency of the Government) in a fair way to 
abandon all his errors. Still, this arch-plotter 
did not despair of effecting his dark and dead- 
ly purpose. Like Rodin in the Wandering 
Jew, and Mark Tapley in Martin Chuzzlewit — 
he possessed the quality in common with these 
two characters (so opposite in every other 
respect), of coming out particularly strong 
under difficulties, and being more sanguine 
and confident of achieving his object in situ- 
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ations where ordinary men would have aban- 
doned all hope. While meditating new snares 
and machinations against his cousin, whom he 
hated with all the concentrated venom of his 
perverted nature, Mr. Covert dispatched a 
carefully written letter to Sir Thomas, con- 

» 

gratulating him on Gerald's pardon and re- 
covery. • 

Six weeks had now elapsed from the time 
of the Chartist riot. Sir Thomas had a few 
friends to dinner, including the vicar, the 
doctor, and one or two neighbouring squires. 
As he disliked wine, and dissented altogether 
from the political and religious views enter- 
tained by the company, Gerald, according to 
his invariable custom, left the table imme- 
diately after the cloth was drawn, and as- 
cended to his own room, where he . was soon 
absorbed in the composition of a poem which he 
had begun to write during his convalescence. 

Doctor Stedmaa alone, the old family phy- 
sician, made some passing expression of regret 
on Gerald leaving them. Sir Thomas Lindor 
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looked after his son, and shrugged his 
shoulders, as he helped himself and passed the 
bottle to the vicar. 

" Never mind him, doctor," he said, " he 
can't take his wine like a man." 

"That is certainly a rare and somewhat 
strange complaint with young men of the pre- 
sent day, ' said the doctor. u Most, I fear, 
are only too glad to take too much of it. Your 
son is at least steady in this respect, Sir 
Thomas." 

u Oh ! yes," replied the Baronet, u a little 
too steady. If he would only sow his wild 
oats like other young men it would be all the 
better for him. He would not then get into 
these confounded scrapes with Chartist scoun- 
drels, who make him the scape-goat of their 
treachery." 

u Your son," continued the doctor, " is cer- 
tainly mistaken; but remember his age. I 
consider him a youth of great promise. Even 
in that* sad affair of the riot — making allow- 
ances for his being the tool of a rebellious 
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faction — no one could deny the remarkable 
courage he displayed." 

" Why yes," replied the Baronet with com- 
placency, a the ' scape-grace Jias 4 pluck ;' he 
comes of a good stock. No one ever heard of 
a Lindor shirking in the hour of danger." 

u Very well," continued the worthy doctor, 
who was really a friend to Gerald ; " balance 
his good qualities with his defects. He is 
brave and temperate ; he possesses undoubted 
intellectual abilities. All these foibles, these 
enthusiastic follies, spring from the head, not 
the heart, and he will repent of them as he 
grows older. The young man is boiling over 
with energy, and only wants a worthy field 
of action. Take my word for it, he will do 
you honor yet in some profession. The same 
undaunted bravery which made him charge a 
troop of dragoons in the Market-place at 
Littleton, would have made him join in that 
gallant charge with the six hundred at Bala- 
clava, about which all England is now raving. 

Let me advise you, Sir Thomas, not to be too 

l 5 
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hard upon Gerald, and above all do not cen- 
sure him because he dislikes wine. We are 
all of us a little too fond of it." 

Heie the the amiable physician took off 
a glass of prime old port, and smacked his 
lips after it with great gusto. A laugh went 
round the table at this. 

" It's na won'er if we're a* ower fond o' sic 
wine as this/' said Mr. Carney, with the looks 
and tones of a sycophant towards his patron. 

" You doctors are not fond of taking your 
own medicines," said the vicar ; u and if we 
are to take you as an example of the faculty, 
the reverse holds good. Though you disap- 
prove of wine you drink it." 

" I cannot go wrong with the church for an 
example," said the doctor, bowing with mock 
gravity. " It is also said that you clergymen 
are not remarkable for reconciling precept with 
practice." 

a Ha, ha, ha !" laughed one of the country 
squires, "the doctor rather had you there, 
Mr. Trimwell." 
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Here followed a little sparring between the 
parson and the doctor, in which the latter 
gained a manifest advantage ; but the little 
difference was appeased at the Baronets sug- 
gestion, with a flowing bumper, for the guests 
held with Horace, that it was worthy only of 
the barbarous Scythians to quarrel over their 
cups. 

As Sir Thomas warmed with the wine, he 
again reverted to Gerald, and repeated his 
conviction that if the young dog would be like 
other young men he should have some hope's 
of him. 

44 He's sitting grizzling over his books at 
this moment. With the exception of a sneak- 
ing fondness for a young peasant girl, he 
seems to care nothing either for wine or wo- 
men. How different I was at his age." 

44 Faith that's true," said the same squire 
who had addressed the clergyman ; 44 you were 
no disciple of Malthus, Sir Thomas, in your 
youth, as I well remember." 

The conversation now began to be, what 
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after-dinner conversation among men too often 
is, not of a very refined or delicate character. 
Even the presence of the vicar was no check. 
He was not a specimen of the pure-minded 
clergyman. He had been an officer in the 
navy, and having entered the church late in 
life, had not broken himself of his worldly 
habits, and was only too willing to chime in 
with the humour of his host, a great landed 
proprietor, who gave such capital dinners. 

Gerald, an avowed sceptic, who had bearded 
the bishop of the diocese, and shown himself a 
physical force chartist, was of course regarded 
by provincial-society with a holy horror, a 
little softened perhaps by the reflection that 
he was heir to the Lindor estate. Still this 
44 wicked and unprincipled young man" had, 
with all his faults, one virtue, which is rare 
among men. He was pure and chaste both in 
mind and body. 

The twilight of a long summer's day was 
creeping on, and Lady Lindor, who knew that 
this was the hour when her son felt most dis- 
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posed to court the muse, did not disturb his 
studies, but throwing a shawl around her, went 
forth to take her customary evening walk. 
She had got some distance from the house, 
and was following leisurely the windings of a 
path cut through the turf under the shade of 
the trees, when she observed Miriam approach- 
ing. The girl put a letter into her hand, 
saying that it had been given her by a stranger 
gentleman, under the express injunction that 
she should deliver it to no person but Lady 
Lindor herself. 

Struck with the singularity of the circum- 
stance, Lady Lindor was on the point of 
questioning Miriam further, as to who the 
gentleman was, and how he came to select 
her for a messenger, when her eyes fell upon 
the address of the letter. Shs started and 
grew pale, then, partially recovering herself, 
hastily dismissed Miriam a too pre-occupied to 
enter into conversation with her as usual, or 
even heed the enquiry relative to Gerald's 
health, which Miriam half uttered. When 
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she was alone, Lady Lindor sank upon a rustic 
seat and opened the letter. Its contents 
caused her the most violent agitation, which 
at length found vent in tears. She took the 
letter, refolded and pressed it to her lips, 
as she murmured half-aloud : — 

u No, Everard, no —we must not meet — we 
must not meet again upon earth." 

" Why not, beloved Marian ?" exclaimed a 
deep voice close to her. 

Lady Lindor's mental abstraction had hin- 
dered her from noticing the approach of a tall, 
dark man, dressed as a civilian, but whose 
military profession was betrayed in his bear- 
ing and carriage, and in a scar (across his face) 
which seemed the trace of a very recent 
wound. He had evidently followed his mes- 
senger, and favoured by the soft turf, which 
rendered his footfalls noiseless, had himself 
announced his presence in the question spoken 
in answer to the soliloquy of Lady Lindor, 
who trembled violently, and seemed about to 
faint. Calming herself by a strong effort, she 
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said at length, in a voice faltering with emo- 
tion: — 

M You — you — have returned to England, 
then !" 

The officer who had been standing with his 
gaze bent ardently on Lady Lindor, while the 
working of his pale and emaciated features, 
showed the internal conflict of his feelings — 
lexclaimed abruptly :-— 

u Is this all you can say to me, Marian? 
Yes, I have returned on sick leave. It was 
fated that I should see you once again before 
the event which alone can bring me peace — 
my death." 

u Everard— Everard, is it possible that you 
•can be so unhappy ? Has time brought no 
solace — no oblivion — no joy ?" 

44 Happiness — solace — joy I without you, 
Marian I Do you mock me ? 1 cannot for- 
get. And you ! are you happy, with — with 
him ? Well, perhaps, you may be, for you 
have a son." 

u Yes, Everard, I have a son. That ip the 
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tie which enables me to live, and even to enjoy 
life." 

u I have no child/' said the officer, gloomily. 
" / could not form other ties. I have loved 
once and for ever." 

u Oh! spare me these taunts," said Lady 
Lindor ; u you know how cruelly unjust they 
are. Was I like you, a man — a free agent ?" 

u You loved me," returned the officer, with 
great agitation. "You, Marian, were the 
pole-star of my life. I cried your name aloud 
in the mad intoxication of the charge at Chil- 
lian wallah ; I whispered it while bivouacking 
under the midnight sky. Your picture, worn 
next my heart, was like a talisman to turn 
aside the sabre or the bullets of the enemy. 
Many a time have I beguiled the long hours 
in the trenches, when cold and hungry, by 
taking out your letters, and reading them one 
by one. What cared I for honor, fame, or 
high military rank, but to share them with 
you ! When I was promoted, and thanked 
by the Commander-in-Chief for bravery in my 
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first action, I thought not of my comrades' 
congratulations, or my relatives in England. 
I thought only that you would read my name 
in the Gazette. I came home with despatches, 
I flew to redeem my plighted troth, and — I 
found you — married V 9 

u They— they told me you were dead/' 
sobbed Lady Lindor. 

" I know, through a mistake, my name ap- 
peared in the list of killed after that sanguin- 
ary battle with the Sikhs ; but, oh! my God," 
cried the officer, tossing his arms wildly in the 
air, " should you have believed it, unless a 
messenger from the other world had announced 
it ? Had your love been equal to mine, in- 
stinct would have declared its falsehood. You 
mourned for me a year, and then, at the insti- 
gation of your family, you married this Ba- 
ronet. You, my affianced wife, yoked your- 
self to this common-place, ordinary mortal ; 
you swore to love and obey this animated 
lump of clay. Oh, Heaven ! why are women 
invested with this potent and fatal influence 
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over men — since they can be false ? And to 
this man above all others — " 

44 Spare me, Everard, in mercy. He is my 
husband, the father of my son." 

44 Have you forgotten my agony, when I saw 
you for the first time after — " 

44 Everard, Everard, I implore, I supplicate 
you by all that is holy, do not recall the 
memory of that dreadful day, or I shall go 
mad; I have forgotten nothing. Bitterly, 
most bitterly have I repented giving my hand 
where I could not give my heart ; and that 
bitter curse, which, in the first moment of 
agony you rashly uttered, seems to have set- 
tled upon my head. Did I say I was happy ? 
Well, I live in the daily fear of death — and 
death, which I once prayed for, is now ter- 
rible to me on my son's account. Gerald is 
beautiful, he is gifted, he is amiable, and yet, 
such is his burning love of Liberty and Truth, 
that he has been expelled from the University 
for questioning the dogmas of religion, and 
has narrowly escaped punishment as the ring- 
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leader in a Chartist riot. I tremble when he 
is out of my sight. He is in love with a pea- 
sant girl ; her, whom, by some strange chance, 
you selected to bear your letter to me, and yet 
I dare not, with my own experience before 
me, forbid him to follow the dictates of his 
own heart." 

"Marian," said the officer, in a softened 
voice, u I came not here with any intention of 
upbraiding, but to look upon you once more 
before I depart for the Crimea. I am tired of 
butchering my fellow-beings, yet I must have 
this miserable excitement to banish memory, 
or I should go mad. My heart and reason 
alike rebel against my terrible trade ; but it 
is too late to change. You have urged me to 
quit the army, and in my better moments I 
liave thought seriously of doing so, but — " 

u Ah," said Lady Lindor, interrupting him, 
" why should you not adopt my advice ? You 
have done enough for glory and for your 
country. That terrible wound Everard seems 
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barely healed, and you are pale and emaciated. 
Do not return to the Crimea.' 9 

44 1 must, Marian, I must ; honor demands 
it ; but your son — I should like to see him be- 
fore I go. Is it practicable V 

44 Everard, M said Lady Lindor, solemnly, 
44 can I trust you ? 1 would not blush before 
my son ! Will you control yourself? Will 
you meet him simply as an old friend, and in 
no way excite the slightest suspicion as to the 
relations we once bore to each other? If 
you can answer for this, perhaps to-morrow 
night here in this spot we may meet again/' 

44 Never — adulteress, never !" cried a hoarse 
voice, and Sir Thomas Lindor rushing from 
behind a tree at a little distance, where he had 
been for some time a concealed observer of 
the interview, in his mad, blind fury, aimed a 
blow at his wife^ which if it had taken effect, 
would have felled her to the earth. His arm 
was seized by the officer. 

44 Marian V he said, in a voice of undisguised 
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contempt, as he viewed the burly form and 
blood-shot eyes of the Baronet, whose tongue 
paralysed by wine, could not utter intelligibly 
the blasphemous language and foul names 
which he hurled against his wife : 

u Marian, does this wretch deserve to live ?" 

"He is my husband; hurt him not; he is 
intoxicated. Fly — leave me/' 

u Leave* you in the power of this brute ?" 
cried the officer ; u never !" 

"Go, go, I command — I entreat, before 
other witnesses arrive." 

"Sir Thomas — Sir Thomas, where the 
deuce have you got to ?" cried one of the 
guests ; and footsteps were heard rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

u Aye, here I am ; this way, come all of 
you," cried the Baronet. u I will expose 
you, adulteress I" he added, turning to his 
wife, " and as for your paramour, Major Her- 
vey, I know you ; you shall give me satisfac- 
tion.^ 

" Everard," said Lady Lindor, pressing the 
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officer's hand, u there is not the slightest 
danger, now. I shall not be left alone with 
him a second longer, and I would not have 
you seen for the world. Take my blessing and 
go at once." 

The officer hesitated a moment longer, 
between the desire to inflict chastisement on 
Sir Thomas, and his pity for Lady Lindor. 
Then; hastily pressing her hand to his lips, he 
glided behind a tree and retired out of sight, 
just as the doctor, clergyman, and other guests 
came running to the spot. Tempted by the 
beauty of the evening, the company had agreed 
to stroll through the park, and the Baronet 
observing two figures at a- distance, had made 
an excase to the others for leaving them, and 
had stolen upon his wife in the manner 
described. He was just near enough to hear 
a. few words, and in his muddled state, the 
suspicion of his wife's fidelity, which had 
occasionally assailed him, found ample con- 
firmation in the misconception of the appoint- 
ment which Lady Lindor made with her old 
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lover. It was nothing new for the Baronet whett 
in his cups, to reproach his wife in private with 
her love for his rival, but now, his intoxication 
and jealousy combined, rendered him dead to 
all sense of shame, and he continued even 
before his astonished guests to overwhelm Lady 
Lindor with abuse. 

"Look at her, gentlemen, look at her. 
There she stands; yet but this moment, I 
swear by heaven, I surprised her with her 
paramour." 

" Shame ! Sir Thomas, shame !" cried the 
doctor; "you have taken too much wine- 
iTou don't know what you are s&ying." 

u There must be some great misconception 
here," said the clergyman. 

u Ask her for yourselves. Will you deny 
that you are an adulteress ? You see she owns 
it. She kneels at my feet for pardon — aye, 
well may you lie at my feet ; but here, before 
witnesses, I cast you off — you and the son you 
have imposed upon me." And Sir Thomas 
made an indication as if he would have 
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spumed with his boot the prostrate figure of 
his wife, when the doctor dashed him aside 
without ceremony, and kneeling down, began 
to feel Lady Lindor's pulse, 

44 She is shamming, doctor !" cried the 
Baronet, 44 pretending to faint" 

44 She is dying !" said the doctor, solemnly. 

So it was. The action which Sir Thomas 
had mistaken for a confession of guilt, was 
involuntary, and due to sudden and serious 
illness. Lady Lindor had long been labour- 
ing under angina pectoris, and the excitement 
of the scene and the brutality of her husband 
had brought on an accession of her malady 
destined to prove fatal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

When Lady Lindor had been carried to her 
bed-room, she recovered her consciousness, 
and requested that her son might be sent 
for. The clergyman intimated that she had 
better employ the few minutes that might 
still be spared to her, in making her peace 
with God, and receiving the Sacrament. 
Lady Lindor replied, "I have long been 
daily expecting death, and I trust I am not 
unprepared. I die at peace with the whole 
world. I have but a few moments left. I 
wish to pass them alone with my son." 

VOL. 1. M 
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The clergyman shook his head. True to 
his professional instinct, he wished to cross- 
question Lady Lindor, even in her dying mo- 
ments, to ascertain whether she died in the 
true faith. He had begun to say. u You are 
now going into the presence of your Maker — " 
when Lady Lindor stopped him short, by say- 
ing in a very concise and impressive tone : 

" That, sir, is just where you and I differ. 
I believe that we are always in the presence 
of God. My son, my son ! Will no one send 
for my son T 9 

Here, Gerald, who had been sent for, by 
Dr. Stedman's orders, entered the room. The 
scene was terribly impressive. His mother's 
countenance betokened the near approach of 
death. By the side of the bed knelt the 
now sobered and penitent Baronet, weeping, 
and incoherently asking pardon for the unjust 
accusations he had brought against his wife, 
although she had repeatedly assured him 
that he was forgiven. When Gerald entered 
the room, his father sprang to his feet. u I 
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have murdered her, Gerald/' he exclaimed, 
frantically. U I have murdered her. Yes, 
yes, doctor, you know I have. I struck at 
her in my mad fit; but I was drunk — and — 
now — now — she can forgive me !" 

u Calm him, doctor," said Lady Lindor ; 
u assure him it was not that which caused my 
death, and do leave me alone with my son/' 

The doctor led the Baronet from the room, 
trying in pity to him to ease his conscience 
of the thought that he had caused his wife's 
death. Gerald was at length left alone 
with his mother. Lady Lindor's strength was 
fast failing, but her maternal love seemed to 
triumph over physical weakness, and enabled 
her to say a few words intelligibly to this 
effect : 

" In my cabinet, Gerald, you will find 
papers in a sealed packet, addressed to you. 
There, I have expressed at length, my last 
wishes and directions for your future guid- 
ance — for I have always feared that I might 

die suddenly, and perhaps absent from you. 

M 2 
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Thank God it is not so ! I wished to live, my 
son, that I might stand between you and the 
world ; but I know you will respect my last 
wishes, and act as though I were still' alive. 
This thought reconciles me to leaving you. 
Your father, Gerald, has said some foolish 
things in his grief which you must not credit. 
Tell him, my son — it will comfort him, and it 
is true — that nothing he said or did, caused 
my death. I have long been suffering under 
confirmed disease of the heart, and Dr. Sted- 
man, your true friend, Gerald, has frequently 
warned me to abstain from all excitement, 
which might at any moment prove fatal; 
before your father came up, I had had a most 
unexpected meeting with an — old friend — 
and that — that, Gerald — brought on the attack 
which has proved fatal." Here Lady Lindor 
paused, as a stifled groan, which seemed to 
come from some one either in, or immediately 
without the apartment, was distinctly audible 
She continued — u you will be sure to tell your 
father that, Gerald, and try and bear with 
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him for my sake. Remember, he is your 
father ! And now, there is one thing, about 
which I have written to you at great length, 
for it is of the utmost importance. It is 
about Miriam, dear Gerald. I have seen her 
and spoken with her often, and she is amiable 
and good, but still there is a vast gulf on 
many essential points between you and her. 
You love her now, but you are young, and — 
and experience of the world may alter your 
thoughts and feelings here, as in many other 
things. Especially, you must be careful how 
you contract a premature and ill-assorted 
marriage. No false step is so difficult to re- 
trieve as this, and for a nature like yours, my 
son, the most absolute and perfect sympathy 
with the woman you love is a necessity of 
life, without which you will be thoroughly 
wretched. My written arguments on this sub- 
ject will, I am sure, convince you. I do not 
tell you not to marry Miriam. She may be, 
perhaps, a better wife to you than any woman 
you could find in society ; but you must leave 
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this to time to develope, for you are both of 
you children as yet. Promise me this, my 
dear son, that you will never marry either 
Miriam, or any one, till you have completed 
at least your twenty-fifth year." 

Gerald made the solemn promise required 
of him. 

u Thank God, my son, I now die content;" 
and Lady Lindor, whose strength had just 
served to obtain her son's consent to this 
wish, framed for his future protection, soon 
after became delirious. While reason held its 
empire, her last thought had been for her son. 
Now, her memory wandered back to early 
scenes, and Gerald learned for the first time 
what he had long suspected, that his mother 
had loved ere she had married his father. As 
if the name "Everard Hervey," which she 
murmured many times in her wanderings, 
possessed some strange power of evoking the 
absent, the door gently opened, and the 
officer glided in, and took his place beside 
Gerald as a fellow-mourner. In that hour of 
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agony Gerald deemed vaguely that this man, 
whose tall, manly frame shook with his emo- 
tion, was the person to whom Lady Lindor 
had recently alluded, and was in fact her dis- 
appointed suitor. 

He had a right then to be there. But the 
sight of Major Hervey recalled the dying 
lady from the mental lethargy which was the 
sure forerunner of death. She made a 
powerful effort to recall her fast-failing 
powers of articulation, and with a glance 
from one to the other, pronounced these two 
words, u Everard—my son." Both understood 
her. It was the introduction which she had 
promised. Joining their hands, the two men 
leant over the bed to take the last farewell; 
awe-struck, but sustained by that strangely 
inexplicable strength which comes to us in 
those moments of supreme affliction. Gerald 
experienced at this instant one of those strong 
impulsive promptings, which appear more like 
superhuman agency than conscious volition. 
The thought of immortality flashed vividly 
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on his mind, and forced from him the words, 
"Mother, is there another and a better 
world?" 

Lady Lindor had lost the power of articu- 
lation, but the look of intelligence which 
illumed her eye, and for an instant retarded 
the filmy glaze of Death, proved that she 
fully understood her son's question. 

One last glance of love and joy ineffable 
beamed forth, ere her eyes grew dull and 
lustreless for ever ; a slight convulsion passed 
over her features, and that pure spirit had 
taken its flight to mingle with its kindred, 
" where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest." 



Within a week, the remains of Lady Lindor 
were, by her own request, laid, not in the 
family vault, but in a piece of ground walled 
off from the park, which she had long ago 
selected for that purpose. The grave, with a 
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plain tombstone recording her name and age, 
was made under the shade of a group of 
trees, commanding a fine view of the lake. 
This spot had been a favourite resort of Lady 
Lindor. The gentle, womanly character of 
the deceased had endeared her to a laige circle 
of friends, and the funeral was very numer- 
ously attended, more especially by the poorer 
class of tenantry. Amidst the mourners ap- 
peared a tall, military-looking man. None 
seemed to know who invited him, or, if he 
had been invited. Major Hervey (for he it 
was) lingered by the grave till all the 
mourners had departed but Gerald. 

The young man was now giving way to 
one of those terrible, but at the same time 
salutary, bursts of grief, without which his 
reason might have been overthrown. 

44 Aye," said the officer, almost in a tone of 
bitterness, 44 you are a good son, and have a 
right to weep for that saint, whose earthly 
remains lie here ; but I ! — Did I not hear her 

M 5 
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say that it was her meeting with me whi<ih 
was the real cause of her death ?" 

These words, intended to soothe, in reality 
served to increase the grief of Gerald. He 
was now undergoing those agonies of remorse 
unparalleled in their intensity of suffering, 
when the mourner accuses himself relentlessly 
of all the sins of omission and commission 
towards the departed. A good son ! No, his 
conscience whispered he had not been a good 
son. He had loved his mother; but, oh! 
how far short had his love fallen of that sur- 
passing affection she had ever manifested for 
him. What agony of apprehension for his 
safety must his bold, uncompromising, head- 
strong will have occasioned her ! If the past 
could but be recalled, how differently would 
he have acted on many occasions, when his 
conduct at the time received his entire self- 
approval. Had he but known the actual pre- 
• carious state of her health ; but this she had 
carefully concealed, lest it might pain him— 
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but one out of a thousand instances of the 
profound, sublime perfection of — a mother's 
iovel, And now he heard another bring the 
very same accusation against himself which 
his father had done, of being the unconscious 
instrument of the fatal catastrophe. The two 
men were undergoing the same self-com- 
munings, and the bitter ebullitions of Gerald's 
grief were communicated by sympathy to his 
fellow-mourner. Copious tears insensibly and 
gradually had the eftect of relieving the hearts 
of both. 

Major Hervey lingered some days longer 
near the grave of his first and only love, and 
in their daily interviews, he and Gerald estab- 
lished a communion of grief. One day the 
Major as the older man, attempted to offer 
consolation and counsel to Gerald. 

44 You are young," he said, " you are just 
beginning life. You have a noble career in 
attempting to fulfil the last wishes . and dying 
behests of your mother. Some day, when 
memory ceases to be torture, you will think 
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on her with feelings devoid at least of self-re- 
proach — for I am persuaded that you now 
over-rate your own short- comings. Ah! have 
we not all sinned against that angel ? Let 
me advise you, as soon as possible, to plunge 
into the pursuits of active life." 

" And you ?" said Gerald. 

" I," returned the officer, u will try to set you 
a good example. Though my heart is here, 
I leave this place to-day, and embark to join 
my regiment in the Crimea. Perhaps," he 
added in significant tones, " I shall not have 
long to bear the burthen of regret." 

They parted then and there, with many ex- 
pressions of regard, never to meet again upon 
earth. The officer's words were prophetic. 
He volunteered to head one of the attacking 
columns at the capture of the Redan, and on 
that memorable day, the gallant Major 
Hervey found the soldier's death he had so 
often sought ! 

Gerald felt most keenly the departure of his 
fellow-mourner. He found no pleasure in his 
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father's society, for in spite of what his mother 
had said, he felt convinced that his violence 
had materially aided, if it did not entirely 
cause, her death. Moreover, after the first 
outburst of his grief, a reaction had taken 
place, and the Baronet soon ceased to betray 
any regret for his wife's loss. 

One evening that Gerald was taking his 
way as usual towards his mother's grave, he 
stopped, while yet at some distance, on hear- 
ing distinctly the sobs of a female mourner. 
It was no uncommon thing for the grave to be 
visited during the day-time by village girls, 
who brought fresh flowers and wreaths to 
strew above the remains of their benefactress ; 
but never before had Gerald encountered any 
one there after dusk. The mourner was 
Miriam, who, in the outpourings of her grief, 
was quite oblivious of her possible discovery. 
Gerald at first meditated retiring, but the art- 
less expressions of Miriam's sorrow for his 
mother touched him so deeply that he could 
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not control his own feelings, and thus betrayed 
his presence. 

In Miriam, Gerald found that sympathy 
which he so much required in his great afflic- 
tion. Her appreciation of his mother's virtues 
added another tie to those already formed be- 
tween them. Thus, the former intimacy with 
Miriam, which had begun to decrease, was re- 
vived in all its force ; for Mr. Groves, touched 
by the bereavement of Gerald, had not the 
heart to persevere in forbidding him the 
Cottage. So passed three months, during 
which Gerald and Miriam met each other 
daily, and in which her amiable qualities en- 
deared her more and more to Gerald. 

At the end of this time, Sir Thomas had a 
private interview with his son, and abruptly 
gave him his option of two courses — to cease 
meeting Miriam, abandon his republican 
theories, and heterodox opinions, choose a 
profession, subject to his father's approval, and 
conduct himself in all other respects in a man- 
ner becoming his son and heir— or — to leave 
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Lindor Hall. Indignant at his father's bru- 
tality towards his deceased mother, and irri- 
tated at the unceremonious manner in which 
this proposal had been made to him, Gerald, 
without an instant's hesitation, agreed to ac- 
cept the latter alternative. Whether his 
father expected to be taken so literally at his 
word, Gerald neither knew nor cared. He left 
the Hall without delay, after making his pre- 
parations for travelling. 

By his mother's will, Gerald came into pos- 
session of a small annual income, sufficient to 
live economically, until his coming of age 
should put him in possession of a suitable pro- 
vision made for the heir, in the entail of the 
Lindor estate. Sir Thomas was not inclined 
to offer any gratuitous aid to his son, nor 
would the latter have accepted it if offered. 
Father and son parted coldly, without any 
appearance of regret. 

An alien from his father's house, Gerald 
sought Miriam, and told her all. She knew 
that she was the cause of the quarrel between 
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his father and himself, and with a breaking 
heart and faltering lips, she began to urge him 
to fall in with his father's wishes, even if it 
ended in their thorough separation. Gerald 
interrupted this disinterested advice by fold- 
ing Miriam in his arms. There, by the spring 
where he had seen her first, he now declared 
his love in words, though both had long 
known that their love was mutual. Gerald's 
eloquence, aided by the silent pleading of her 
own heart, confuted all the objections 
which she wished to raise on the ground of 
his own interest. To make their engagement 
more solemn, they plighted their troth to each 
other, standing beside the grave of Lady Lin- 
dor. There, Gerald informed Miriam of his 
mother's last condition relative to the age at 
which he should marry. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY AND THE LAW OF 

ENGLAND. 



Sbcond Clown. But is this law ? 
Fibst Clown. Ay, marry is' t. 

Shakspere's Hamlet. 

Gerald found that the only method to re- 
cover the equanimity of his spirits thoroughly 
depressed by his mother's death, would be to 
cast himself into a work which required 
continued and laborious thought. With this 
view he had enlisted all his energies to the 
completion of the poem with which he had 
begun to while away the tedious hours of 
convalescence — and it was no doubt owing to 
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the dissipation of sorrow thus caused, that lie 
owed the preservation of life and reason under 
his heavy bereavement. It is well known 
under what severe mental afflictions great 
literary undertakings can be prosecuted, even 
as it would appear, to the advantage of the 
work. Easselas was written by Doctor John- 
son to defray the expenses of his mother's 
funeral. 

It will not appear strange then, if Gerald's 
ideas borrowed sublimity and pathos from his 
melancholy experience of human care, and the 
young man produced in these circumstances a 
master-piece in a poem of some three thousand 
lines, which he published soon after his re- 
turn to London ; which rushed almost imme- 
diately to a second and third edition, and 
while stamping its author as a genius of the 
highest order, excited an immense sensation 
from the extreme boldness of its theological 
and political opinions. While the conserva- 
tive and orthodox press attacked the publi- 
cation ruthlessly— it was proportionately de- 
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fended and lauded by the liberal and ultra 
liberal journals. The Westminster published 
a splendid review in its favor. 

The Quarterly abused the book and its 
author in the most virulent and offensive 
terms, stigmatizing Gerald as an atheist, a 
socialist, a communist, a person utterly de- 
void of principles either in morals or religion, 
who was desirous of overthrowing all consti- 
tuted authority, and introducing universal 
anarchy and confusion. This article was from 
the pen of a doctor of divinity, an archdeacon, 
a priest possessed of four livings ; one of those 
bloated pluralists, who r it seems, is capable of 
multiplying his individuality > and gorging 
himself on tythes simultaneously in several 
parishes. A monster with four lives ought to 
have four mouths. 

A grand meeting was held at Exeter Hall 
by that portion of the religious community 
who complacently and officiously assume 
themselves to be the exemplars of Christianity 
both in doctrine and practice, with the Earl 
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of Claptrap in the chair; Gerald's book 
was denounced in a very eloquent and un- 
charitable speech by the Bishop of Eiderdown, 
and Gerald himself held up as a warning to 
the world in general, and to the young men 
of the Christian Association in particular. 
The Rev. Mr. Sturgeon (a rising preacher who 
should have been a stump orator) made his 
usual amount of blasphemous witticisms, and 
the Rev. Doctor Humming, after thundering 
against the book and its author, improved 
the opportunity by talking about himself and 
incidentally prophesying the approaching 
end of the world. In short, there was such a 
feast of cant and flow of hypocrisy, such a 
jubilee and fraternization of Maw-worms of 
every shade of doctrine, (who for that special 
occasion ceased anathematizing each other, to 
fall tooth and nail on Gerald and his book,) 
as must have afforded their great leader and 
chieftain — the ever memorable Tartuffe — a 
moment's respite from pain, and perhaps posi- 
tive pleasure, while taking his daily bath in 
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the lake of fire and brimstone. The Free- 
thought, Secular, and Chartist parties leai- 
gued to defend their champion, and 
a meeting was convened at St. Martin's 
Hall in which the late eminent socia- 
list leader, Mr. n was in the, 

chair. Gerald was awarded a vote of thanks 
for his services to the cause of Abstract Truth 
and Human Progress. The well-known secu- 
lar lecturer, Mr. Anticant, in giving an 
analysis of Gerald's book, and the critique in 
the Quarterly, informed the assembly that 
this violent unchristian attack was written by 
the Eev. Archdeacon Cormorant, and made the 
following remarks relative to the propriety of 
clergymen minding their own affairs. 

u What business have clergymen to write for 
reviews or journals. Let them confine their 
denunciation of their fellow-men to the pul- 
pit. Even there they are always going beyond 
their proper functions, which profess to deal 
only with spiritual affairs ; whereas they are 
continually discussing secular topics of the. 
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day. Witness the martial sermons which 
were preached by the state-appcfinted parsons 
immediately on the declaration of the Crimean 
war. No sooner is war declared by the 
government, than these ministers of peace be- 
come one and all so many ministers of war ! 
Immediately, hundreds of preachers through- 
out the length and breadth of the land are 
employed in searching the Bible, not for those 
passages which bteathe eternal peace and 
brotherhood between men, but for every text 
which can by hum$n ingenuity be tortured 
into an evidence that we are in the right, that 
God is on our side ; and after a hypocritical 
exordium against the hatefulness of war, 
under the specious word Patriotism, men's 
passions are inflamed to the necessary pitch 
of blood-shedding, from the very Gospel which 
is called emphatically the Gospel of Peace 
and Love. 

u An Act of Parliament restrains clergymen 
from practising any secular calling. If this 
act does not apply to hinder ecclesiastics from 
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pouring out their personal rancour in anony- 
mous articles published in Reviews, Maga- 
zines and Journals — an act should be passed 
especially to restrain the clergy from en- 
gaging in these literary pursuits. Anonymous 
attacks are to be deprecated by all, but 
especially from clergymen, who being them- 
selves protected from personal violence by 
their cloth, should be particularly careful how 
they offend ^others. I am sorry to state that 
the number of the clergy who make use of this 
base weapon of controversy is very numerous, 
and continually increasing. I will name one 
notorious case. The Rev. Mr. Shuffler, who, 
while holding a living in the country, lives in 
London, and pays a substitute to do his 
clerical duty. Now I do not find fault with 
Mr. Shuffler for doing his duties by proxy, for 
from what I actually know of that clergyman, 
his parishioners are much more likely to bene- 
fit by his absence than by his presence ; but 1 
do say it is a scandal to the cause of religion, 
that this man while drawing a stipend from 
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the people, should be writing plays, novels^ 
critiques, and what not, in -London. Mr. 
Shuffler was also on the platform at Exeter- 
Hall, at that meeting which was graced by 
the orthodox Earl and pious Prelate, and he 
had his fling at Mr. Lindor's book, but let me 
tell these blackcoated gentry that like all 
angry people they forget their own interests, 
and that these violent attacks are bringing the 
book into notice, and are perhaps the chief 
reasons why it is already in a third edition. 

"You are well aware that one of the 
most popular novelists of the day is a 
Clergyman; I say nothing about the per- 
sonal character of this gentleman, because I 
do not know him, and if I were to judge of 
the man by the writings of the author, I 
should say he was highly amiable. But as an 
author, his name is public property, and I 
must say that I greatly doubt his orthodoxy, 
(using that word in its conventional meaning) 
and I do consider the union of the two 
professions, Priest and Novelist, to be highly 
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inconsistent. A Clergyman, one who has 
solemnly declared that he has a mission dele- 
gated to him from God to preach Christ 
crucified, finding time to write love stories 
and to describe characters which exist only in 
his own imagination, seems to me an anomaly I 
But the State Church is so full of anomalies, 
that this may well seem a trifle compared 
with others." 

Mr. Anticant then finished by an ironi- 
cal description of the meeting at Exeter 
Hall, and satirized that compromise between 
the world and religion known as u Muscular 
Christianity." Gerald, who was, we have 
seen, u a good hater," replied in a brief speech, 
in which he reflected with brilliant sarcasm 
on his enemies, and the denunciations which 
had been fulminated against him. While 
Gerald was speaking, there might have been 
observed in a distant part of the hall, a knot 
of persons who evidently did not sympathise 
with the spirit of the meeting. One of them, 
a man wearing a white neck-cloth, and with 

VOL. I. N 
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a very retreating forehead and mean cast of 
features, had more than once made an attempt 
to interrupt, speaking in a broad provincial 
dialect, which showed that he came from that 
country which is in religious toleration even 
five hundred years behind England, He had, 
however, been put down, and was now fuming 
with rage and disappointment. After Gerald 
had finished speaking, he made another at- 
tempt, and by the permission of the Chair- 
man, though very much against the general 
desire, he spoke for about ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

His discourse was a violent rant and de- 
nunciation of the meeting, and Free Thought 
generally, which he declared was confined to 
the dregs of the populace. He also added 
that he was at that time writing a pamphlet 
which would completely demolish both the 
Secularists and Chartists ; and in fact, anni- 
hilate Infidelity and Scepticism through the 
length and breadth of the land. The Chair- 
man was several times obliged to interfere, in 
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order to still the interruptions, and solicit a 
fair hearing for this offensive speaker. The 
audience certainly showed far more patience 
than a x religious assembly would have mani- 
fested to a speaker who so insulted their pre- 
judices and convictions. 

When he had concluded, or rather when 
the allotted time was up, for he showed no 
signs of any wish to conclude, the Chairman 
replied in a few pithy words, and observed 
that unless the pamphlet they were promised, 
showed a little more logic and a little less 
personality and offensive declamation, he 
thought that its author would be disappointed 
in his expectations of its success. 

Around this speaker (who, finding that he 
had not produced the impression he expected, 
left the Hall in disgust) were clustered some 
young men belonging to a well known re- 
% ligious fraternity remarkable for its distri- 
bution of silly and narrow-minded tracts. 
They were of that class and character from 

which the ranks of bigots and zealots are so 

. N 2 
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plentifully recruited. They accepted as true 
what they were . told, and while believing in 
men, thought they believed in principles! 
Without studying the Bible, and without the 
power of comprehending it, they called and 
believed themselves Christians, on the strength 
of regular attendance at a place of worship, 
and scrupulous observance of the outward 
and visible signs of faith, while in the prac- 
tice of Christian duties they were shamefully 
deficient. If they did not exactly believe 
that by faith without works they could be 
saved, they certainly lived as if they did. 
They were intensely worldly, intolerant, un- 
charitable, fond of money and sensual plea- 
sures ; intending vaguely to repent some day 
before they died ; believing that by religious 
offices and public worship, they in some mys- 
terious way, wiped off the stains they were 
contracting during the week. In short, they 
treated God as they would a banker ; that is, 
kept a running account of debit and credit, 
trusting that if before the close of life the 
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balance were ever so little in their favour, it 
would be u all right." I once heard a Christian 
of this kind conclude an argument in which 
he was trying to convince a sceptic in these 
words, u There you see, as you grow old, you 
may find the bqnefit of a little Christianity." 
But who is this short, sleek gentleman, 
sitting crouched up with his hat slouched over 
his eyes, so that scarcely anything but the tip 
of his nose and the lower portion of his sallow 
face can be seen ? The Rev. Mr. Covert ! 
He has from time to time been taking notes, 
and occasionally he leans over and whispers 
to a tall, beetle-browed, robust young man 
beside him — a very fine specimen indeed of 
the Muscular Christian ! And after every one 
of these whisperings, the young man's eyes 
gleam more brightly, his color heightens, 
and he grasps more firmly the stick in his 
hand. It is the old story — the scheming 
priest, making a tool of the credulous fanatic. 
The young man has read the review of 
Gerald's book in the Quarterly. Already he 
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regards Gerald as an outlaw, a person beyond 
the pale of civilization, a noxious reptile to be 
crushed — for the Reverend and Christian (7) 
author, though not exactly using these words, 
has written in the spirit of a Grand Inqui- 
sitor, or a St. Bartholomew, assassin. The 
young man is inspired with holy zeal. The 
sight of Gerald, u the atheist," inflames him 
almost to madness. The train is laid — it 
only wants the igniting spark ; and the blazing 
torch is applied by the skilful hand of the 
Rev. Mr. Covert. 

That evening, as Gerald was passing 
through a lonely street, he was set upon and 
mobbed by half a dozen young men, who 
plainly intimated their holy zeal by calling 
him a u damned Atheist," an " infernal Char- 
tist," a u bloody Socialist," and many other 
choice epithets. Gerald, who was as brave as 
a lion, defended himself manfully for a time 
against the heavy odds, but it might have 
gone very hard with him indeed, if the police 
had not come up. These representatives of 
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the executive government, not choosing to 
recognise the theological merits of the case, 
took the ringleaders into custody. Gerald 
followed the advice of his friends, and prose- 
cuted for an assault. The case excited con- 
siderable sensation, for these young men were 
very respectably connected, and their families 
were base enough to side with them, and up- 
hold their cowardly breach of the peace as 
justifiable. 

The day of trial arrived. The court was 
crowded. Gerald's solicitor, Mr. Ferret, had 
retained that eminent counsel, Sergeant Silver- 
tongue, assisted by that rising young man, 
Mr. Gabbit, as junior counsel. The case for 
the defendants was conducted by Mr. Jobber, 
solicitor, and Sergeant Supple and Mr. Snare, 
counsel. 

Mr. Sergeant Silvertongue opened the case 
skilfully, and with his usual eloquence. The 
whole of his speech would be out of place 
here ; we will be satisfied with the following 
summary. 
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Mr. Silvertongue said : c he was aware that 
his client had been held up to execration as a 
man holding very objectionable opinions. He 
should not go at length into that question. 
The views expressed by Mr. Lindor on poli- 
tics and theology might be erroneous or the 
contrary. There was a great difference of 
opinion on these subjects, in very high quarters, 
and amongst men of very high station. He 
was not aware that there was any tribunal to 
regulate a man's speculative opinions. If 
there were, no doubt it would have gone very 
hard with the Premier, Lord Palmerston, for 
his very able letter in reply to the Scotch 
Presbytery, who wished him to appoint a day 
of fasting and prayer to avert the cholera. 
Lord Palmerston advised them to purify 
their streets and houses first, and to pray 
afterwards' (laughter). i He would not say that 
his Lordship had any intention of giving a 
sly hit to the inhabitants of u Auld Reekie," 
which had not been always celebrated for 
cleanliness ; but he entirely concurred with his 
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Lordship, that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves ; and that the cholera has nothing 
whatever to do with Divine Vengeance, but is 
simply a pestilence arising from natural 
causes, which it is in the power of sanitary- 
science entirely to prevent. But the Presby- 
tery had been very angry with his Lordship, 
and one wiseacre had said that such a docu- 
ment was a scandal to any government which 
professed to be Christian. 

4 The question was simply this— The laws 
of the land guaranteed civil and religious free- 
dom, and protection to every British subject. 
A base, cruel, and cowardly assault had been 
perpetrated by a number of young men upon 
one unarmed individual. To say that these 
men were actuated by holy zeal, by a regard 
for religion, was a mockery. If this plea were 
admitted, every burglar, every garotter would 
soon plead orthodoxy as an exemption from 
punishment. He did hope that his learned 
brother, Sergeant S apple, would not make the 
attempt to uphold these midnight assaulters 

N 5 
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as specimens of Christianity. Christianity 
had to blush for such supporters. They brought 
disgrace on the profession of religion. It was 
impious to arrogate the name of One Whose 
tenets and example they made tito pretence to 
understand or follow. The law and consti- 
tution had been outraged. If men are to l>e 
attacked for expressing their opinions, we had 
better set up Judge Lynch.' The learned 
counsel concluded his speech by &n eloquent 
appeal to the jury, expressing Ha hope and 
conviction that the perpetrators df such a 
glaring outrage would be punished by the Se- 
verest penalty which the law fcduld award. 

The defendants, of coiir&e, pleaded fiat 
guilty ; and although the assault was cleaifly 
proved by the testimony of the polifce and 
several bystanders, the guilty parties escaped 
all punishment in the manner following. The 
cbunsel for the defence, Mr. Sergeant Supple, 
demanded thdt Mr. • Gerald Lindor Should be 
placed in the witness-box, and Geriald de- 
clined to be swom. 
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M Pray, Mr. Gerald JLindor," said Mr. Ser- 
geant Supple, " will you allow me to ask you 
one question ? Do you or do you not believe in 
a future state of rewards and punishments ?" 

"I am not aware that I am here to be 
cross-questioned on points of doctrine or theo- 
logy," was Gerald's reply. 

Mr. Supple gave a triumphant glance at 
the jury. Gerald's counsel interfered to stop 
this irregular questioning, by saying, that as 
the assault was fully proved there was no oc- 
casion for Mr. Lindor's testimony. 

" My Lord," said Mr. Supple, u my ques- 
tion is a strictly legal one. How can Mr. 
Lindor swear that he was assaulted on such 
a night, if he does not believe in a state of 
rewards and punishments T 

The Judge decided that the question might 
be put. u Please to inform the jury whether 
you do or do not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and consequently 
whether an oath is binding upon you or 
not." 
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Gerald replied calmly, but with flashing 
eyes : " Though I again solemnly protest 
against any right you possess to examine me 
on my metaphysical opinions, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that on this ques- 
tion I share the doubts af all great men. The 
writer of the books falsely attributed to Moses, 
nowhere declares a future state to the Jews. 
Indeed Bishop Warburton has expressly de- 
clared that this is the great proof of the Di- 
vine legation of Moses. This doctrine is not 
only never mentioned in the Old Testament, 
but there are passages in Ecclesiastes which, 
to my comprehension, flatly deny the immor- 
tality of the soul, as in the words — 4 For that 
which befalleth the sons of men, befalleth 
beasts ; even one thing befalleth them ; as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they have 
all one breath ; so that a man hath no pre- 

* War-burton's paradox is this : — That as no polity could ex- 
ist without the doctrine of the immortality of the soul for its 
foundation, and as that doctrine cannot be found in the Old 
Testament ; that therefore, the Jewish religion and civilization 
must have been supported by Divine Providence. 
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eminence above a beast : for all ts vanity. All 
go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again/ As for refusing to swear, 
for that I have the authority of the very book 
to which you profess such deference and obe- 
dience. — 4 But I say unto you, Swear not at 
all; neither by heaven; for it is God's throne: 
Nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool.' " 

44 The Church of England, which is the re- 
ligion of the State, allows you to swear," said 
Mr. Supple. 

" I know it," replied Gerald, u but Christ- 
ianity does not !" 

u Your inference, then, is that all who swear 
are not Christians," continued the wily law- 
yer, wishing to make the most of Gerald's 
impulsiveness. 

u Most certainly. I consider the established 
religion as merely a compromise with truth." 

44 That is quite enough," said the Judge. 
44 If people will insult public opinion, they 
must take the consequences. I must dismiss 
the case." 
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44 What, my Lord 1" said Serjeant Silver- 
tongue, " is my client not to be protected, or 
receive justice for an assault which endangered 
his life, because at the age of nineteen, he has 
the moral courage to avow that his religious 
opinions are unformed?" 

44 If my learned brother will consult this 
work," said Serjeant Supple, holding up a 
eopy of Gerald's book, and pronouncing its 
name, u he will see that Mr. Iindor's opinions 
are formed and expressed with a clearness 
and decision which leave no doubt on the 
matter." 

* 

The name of Gerald's book excited astrong 
prejudice against him in the minds of two- 
thirds of the jury. The foreman, a strict Oal- 
vinist, jumped up officiously, and said, " My 
Lord, we find the defendants not guilty." 

44 My Lord!" appealed Gerald's counsel, 
44 will you really suffer a verdict to be re- 
corded so entirely opposed to the evidence 
you have heard ?" 

44 Mr. Silvertongue," said the Judge, 44 this 
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is not a Court of Equity but of Justice ! I am 
bound to administer the law as it stands, and 
if Mr. Linddr will not take the oath, I repeat, 
it is my duty to dismiss this case." 

"My Lord," replied Gerald, "the very 
supposition that I woirid retract my conscien- 
tious statement, because it is my interest to do 
so, is in itself an insult. I am sdrry to find 
that the law of England sanctions such glaring 
partiality ; makes a distinction between Equity 
and Justice, and permits a crime to go un- 
punished because the injured party refuses to 
perjure himself. The law grants privileges to 
a Mahometan, a Hindoo, a Jew, which it re- 
fuses to a British subject." 

" Mr. Lindor," said the judge, " I shall be 
obliged to commit you for contempt of court, 
if you perist in this unbecoming language." 

" My Lord," replied Gerald, whose indomi- 
table spirit was now roused, " my remarks do 
not apply to you. If it is your duty simply 
to administer the law as it stands, you may, 
like Pilate, wash your hands with a clear con- 
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science of this injustice. In future, since the 
Government refuses me protection, I shall 
cany pistols, and shall be able to protect my- 
self against these attacks of muscular Chris- 
tianity. My contempt now, until the law is 
altered, will be for the nation, the people of 
England, who thus permit their rights to be 
trampled on by an intolerant and dominant 
sect I" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



GERALD IN SOCIETY. 

11 He was alone in the crowd; silent, observing and not 
charmed. 

" There seemed to him generally a want of simplicity and 
repose ; too much flutter, not a little affectation. People met 
in the thronged chambers, and interchanged brief words, as if 
they were always in a hurry. ' Have you been here long P Where 
are you going next ? ' Those were the questions which seemed 
to form the staple of the small talk of a fashionable multi- 
tude. Why, too, was there a smile on every contenance, which 
often also assumed the character of a grin ? " 

Tancred, by B. Disraeli, M.P. 

Gerald was strongly advised by his counsel 
to appeal to the House of Lords as the su- 
preme court of Judicature, but declined doing 
so. In the meantime, the free-thought party 
aided by many members of the Church, who 
placed civil liberty before sectarian triumph, 
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redoubled their efforts to obtain a motion in 
Parliament to give the conscientious sceptic 
the same liberty and protection which our 
laws grant to the Quaker, the Jew, the Hin- 
doo, the Mahometan, etc, and to permit a 
simple affirmation to be taken instead of an 
oath. 

The great success of his poems and the no- 
toriety caused by the trial following the affair 
of the Chartist riot, had now made Gerald a 
celebrity. Stfme abused. him as a monster 
unfit to live ; others, more charitable, declared 
that he was only mad ; and the sensible and 
rational members of society were disposed to 
pity him, as a young man obeying a fervid 
impulse ; who would, with the advance of years 
and experience, see his errors and reform his 
opinions. With the majority of the young 
ladies especially, Gerald was a favorite in 
spite of his heterodoxy. They were eager 
to behold a young man who was so eminently 
handsome, as his portrait published in the 
third edition of his book testified ; who had 
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quarrelled with his father, bearded a bishop, 
nearly lost his life while charging cavalry at 
the head of a Chartist mob ; and had now been 
refused redress in an action for assault in a court 
of law, because he would not take an oath, on 
the ground that he was an Infidel. What an 
' odd, eccentric^ original person he must be to 
get into so many scrapes, and produce a poem 
which appeared destined to survive, at the age 
of nineteen. Some very fast young ladies 
who did not trouble themselves much with 
theology, thought such a character must be 
delightful — 4 so like Byron and Shelley you 
know,' and the good, pious, orthodox young 
ladies sighed as they thought, haw nice it 
would be to convert so wicked a young man, 
who was heir to a baronetcy and fifteen thou- 
sand a year ! After all, there is a great deal 
of charity in society I 

Invitations began to shower on Gerald. 
The more he Courtdd privacy, the more eager 
was the fashionable world to draw him within 
its magic vortex, and satiate its curiosity res- 
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pecting him. A thousand explanations were 
given of his dislike to enter society, and the 
strict incognito in which he secluded himself. 
He was in love, he was privately married, he 
had become a premature Timon ; all sorts of 
absurd reports were rife about him. Gerald, 
whose recent experiences had not tended to 
remove the prejudices he had imbibed against 
society, would probably never have gratified 
public curiosity, but for a chance meeting one 
day with his college-friend Downey. Natu- 
rally pleased to meet, they dined and spent 
the evening together, in order to chat over old 
times. Downey, a magnificent-looking tall, 
broad-shouldered young fellow of three-and- 
twenty, was now, as he assured Gerald, occu- 
pied in making up his mind as to whether he 
should study medicine or law. His family 
were wealthy; he had good expectations; 
there was no particular occasion to hurry 
himself. He seemed to be particularly alive 
to the danger of choosing a profession rashly ! 
So, while profoundly deliberating as to the 
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means by which he would make money, he 
was now occupied in spending it ; and was 
in fact, leading the life of a man about town. 
u Well, my dear fellow/' he said to Gerald 
when they were alone in the latter' s rooms, 
u I have kept the run of you in four absence ; 
you are a brick, I must say. No occasion for 
private friends or letters to learn what you 
have been up to for these two years. By Jove, 
the papers kept me pretty well posted up ! 
In the first place, I read with great pleasure 
those odes to Liberty which used to appear in 
the Liberator. There was no occasion for the 
signatures to tell me who wrote them. Then 
I heard through an old friend, that you had ac- 
tually tackled the Bishop of Eiderdown on 
religion in his own palace. Cool that, by 
Jove ! Then, all the papers were ringing 
with the account of that Chartist riot down in 
Littleton, where you were shown to the people^ 
like another Joan of Arc. Some accounts 
would have it, that you had charged a whole 
cavaljy regiment, sword in hand. You must 
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tell me the rights of that story. Not so green 
as to swallow that you know." 

44 By G — 1 1 wish I had been there to help 
you!" continued the enthusiastic Downey, 
when he had heard Gerald's account. 44 What 
fun it would have been. I don't think I'd 
have had your pluck to withstand the mayor's 
order to skedaddle ; but I'd like to have seen 
that Dennis McCarthy when he first broke 
the Mayor's head, and then stole the old beg- 
gar's horse. Well, I'm glad you got out of 
the scrape so wellj for it might have turned 
out rather a serious matter. As for me, I am 
wiser than I was at college, and not so ready 
to oppose the powers that be. Well, to con- 
tinue your history ; then came your splendid 
poem — we'll have a good talk about that ; and 
last, your action for assault, and that scene at 
the trial, where you told the court a bit of 
your mind. I wish to heaven I'd been with 
you, when those muscular Christians attacked 
you. By a coincidence I heard two chapa 
talking it over in the train the other day. One 
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of them, it seems, saw the whole assault, and 
was describing it to the other. When he had 
finished, I said 4 Well, and did you look on, 
and see six men against one, without offering 
your assistance ? ' 

44 4 Why, sir,' he replied, 4 if you had seen 
how Mr. Lindor handled himself, you wouldn't 
have thought he wanted any help/ 

44 That was like you, Gerald. I almost 
forgave the fellow his cowardice for that 
speech, but the odds were a little too great.' ' 

44 By Jove, Gerald," continued the voluble 
Downey, 44 you have got the right stuff in 
you — the head to plan and the will to execute, 
you're the 4 clear grit as the Yankees say ; 
you'll work the oracle yet, if you'll only get a 
little more caution. Now, I don't pretend to 
advise you ; I've neither the capacity nor the 
right to do so ; for I've neither the power nor 
the will to become a martyr. And then my 
old governor was so good about the expulsion, 
and took me to task so gently about not flying 
in the face of public opinion, that upon my 
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' soul I hadn't the heart to 4 rile' the old man. So 
now, I keep a stiff upper lip, and never tell 
my doubts, and go regularly to church down 
in the country ; where I'm looked up to by all 
the women as a highly-promising young man. 
I'm hanged if the curate didn't ask me to take 
a class in the Sunday-School ! Well, that's 
the state of my religious opinions. My con- 
victions are the same as ever. I am, let me 
confess it, a hypocrite I But Fm in capital 
company. I don't believe one in a hundred 
educated men believe any more than I do, and 
as for the women and children, and the peo- 
ple — why they must believe something. I look 
upon the Church as a moral engine. All 
religions are nothing more than moral systems 
enforced by dogmas founded on man's super- 
stition. 

"Now as to republicanism, and freedom, and 
equality and all that about universal suffrage, 
which I used to believe in at Oxford, I tell 
you candidly I've dropped all that from con- 
viction. There, I am honest; I speak as I 
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think. The government, and the clergy, and 
the aristocracy are always professing to love 
the people, and think a ^eat deal of their 
comfort and happiness ; all the while they're 
chawing them up, and playing old Harry 
with them. For my part I thought I liked 
the people, only because I didn't mix with 
them, and knew nothing about them. Now, I 

can speak from experience : I don't care a » 

about the people. I think them all a bad lot, 
a set of savages and brutes, with no manners 
and no gratitude. They'd skin you alive if 
they could. As for vox populi being vox dei, 
I don't believe it ; vox diaboli would be nearer 
the truth. I hate the people ; 1 agree with old 
Horace, 4 Odi prqfanum vulgus.' In short, 
my dear Gerald, I only say what the nobs 
and the aristocracy think. They tell the 
people they are free, and they take care to 
keep them enslaved. They tell them they 
shall have reform and they den' t give it to them. 
They don't associate with the people ; they 
vol. i. o 
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keep them at a distance and treat them like 
dogs, and I say — serve 'em right." 

Gerald laughed. He could not believe that 
Downey was speaking his real convictions, 
which he was. 

"But, my dear Gerald," he continued, 
u though I admire you for acting up to your 
sincere convictions, and though I quite agree 
with you about the parsons and the bishops, I 
think it would do you good to go a little more 
into society than you do. You have a capital 
connexion, you know, and though your gover- 
nor has not behaved well, still it's just possible 
there may be faults on both sides ; and, hang 
it, there are nice people in society, so long as 
you don't tread on their 'corns, and let their 
pet prejudices alone. Every fellow's got some 
sore point, and if you didn't like it why you 
could cut it, and you might get a wrinkle or 
two among the nobs, that you won't get among 
the Chartists and the Secularists. According 
to my view, 1 don't think the world's worth 
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any one sacrificing liimself for it. I only 
know, if I were the son of a rich. Baronet, I'd 
be hand-in-glove with the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury/' 

Gerald Lindor was singularly tractable and 
open to conviction, as almost all men of genius 
are, when treated gently. In spite of his 
friend's droll manner of expressing himself, as, 
in the course of their long conversation, he said 
much which appeared true and original, Gerald 
resolved to follow his advice, and go into so- 
ciety. 

Lady Augusta Welborne, already introduced 
to the reader in die opening chapter as a little 
girl of six, was now a, very beautiful and ac- 
complished young lady of eighteen. The 
singularity of Gerald's character, and his al- 
liance with Chartists, and u people of that sort," 
had long since caused both Sir Thomas Lin* 
dor and the Earl of Belair, to abandon their 
hopes of the projected alliance between the 
two families. ' Lady Augusta, a spoiled child, 
and a bella, had long felt secretly nettled that 

2 
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Gerald had evinced no desire to continue the 
acquaintance of boyhood ; and notwithstanding 
the prejudices of her birth and breeding, which 
made her regard his low tastes, republican and 
latitudinarian opinions, with horror, she could 
not banish a latent interest in the young man 
who had so strangely distinguished himself. 
The principal events in Gerald's career she 
had learnt from his cousin, Mr. Covert, and 
she felt a desire to see and judge for herself. 
She read his poem, and admired some portions 
exceedingly. She was struck with the re- 
markable beauty of the author represented in 
the vignette, and her curiosity was highly ex- 
cited to behold the original. 

Mr. Covert with his usual insight and tact, 
divined her wish, and anticipated its expres- 
sion. He broached the subject of tis cousin's 
poem, and found Lady Augusta quite ready 
to talk of it. To digress from the poem to its 
author was exceedingly natural. 

u It were to be wished," said Covert, u that 
my cousin Gerald could be persuaded to enter 
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good society. He might then be weaned from 
these mistaken and pernicious views and pre- 
judices which have done him. so much mis- 
chief." 

44 You think so/' said Lady Augusta, un- 
consciously betraying in her tones the interest 
which she felt. 

44 Without doubt," replied Covert. 44 If 
Lord Welborne would consent to waive the 
antecedents of this misguided young man he 
might yet be saved." 

Lady Augusta caught at the suggestion. It 
was easy to procure the Earl's sanction, who 
humoured all his daughter's whims and capri- 
ces; and who, in this instance, granted his en- 
tire approval of a scheme which might accom- 
plish his own wishes. Accordingly, Mr. Co- 
vert waited on Gerald, as the bearer of an in- 
vitation from the Earl of Belair. 

Mr. Covert was an adept in the art of being 
44 all things to all men." He did not send in his 
name, lest he should be refused an interview ; 
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and having once effected an entrance into 
Gerald's presence, lie trusted to bis cousin's 
ignorance of the world, and high sense of the 
duties of hospitality for the rest. Without the 
slightest hesitation, and in tones of the most 
winning frankness, he addressed the man he 
had so deeply wronged, and whom he was 
labouring to destroy, thus : 

u Cousin Gerald, I have come to ask you to 
forgive me. I treated you ill; I acknowledge 
it. You are too noble, too magnanimous not 
to forgive a man who acknowledges his 
fault." 

We need not give in detail Mr. Covert's 
speech, nor the skilful manner in which he 
misrepresented his conduct towards his cousin. 
It is sufficient to say that Gerald, thus taken 
by surprise, was disarmed, and reconciled to 
Covert, and accepted an invitation to a dinner 
party and ball at the Earl of Belair's. Thus 
Covert not only succeeded in an object which 
he had at heart, but stood higher than ever in 
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the favor of the Baronet and the Earl, as the 
medium through which Gerald might be re- 
claimed. 

Lady Augusta Welborne, knowing how 
little Gerald had kept the company of his 
equals by birth, had fully expected to see 
some gaticherie in his manner. She had an- 
ticipated treating him with some slight 
hauteur, some patronage. She was astonished 
to see Gerald so calm and unmoved, appar- 
ently so little aware of the inestimable privi- 
lege he enjoyed, when for the first time 
introduced to the magical influence of high- 
bred people. How indeed should a man like 
Gerald Lindor feel oppressed or awkward in 
the presence of titled mediocrities like the 
Earl of Belair, and the Duke of Dulwitz, or 
mitred nullities, like the Bishop of Eider- 
down. Of him it might be said, as 
of Shelley by Leigh Hunt, "What had 
ordinary high life and its pretensions, and 
getting together a few people for the sake 
of giving themselves a little importance. 
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to do with his universal affinities? It 
was finely said one day in my hearing by Mr. 
Hazlitt, when asked why he could not 
temporize a little now and then, or make a 
compromise with an untruth, that it was not 
worth his while. It was not worth Shelley's 
while to be an aristocrat. His spirit was 
large enough to take ten aristocracies into the 
hollow of his hand, and look at them as I 
have seen him look at the insects from a tree, 
certainly with no thought of superiority or 
the reverse, but with a curious interest." , 

What struck Gerald particularly in 4 society ' 
was the terribly tame and spiritless state, the 
languor of dullness which seemed to over- 
power the whole company, and the utter 
absence of anything like marked individuality 
of character. He could not have believed, 
unless from actual experience, that men and 
women would dress themselves daily, to spend 
from two to three hours over the operation of 
dining ; and then go to an evening party, 
carefully exchanging the very smallest change 
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of talk (for conversation he rarely heard), 
and scrupulously abstaining from any topic 
which seemed likely to excite an approach to 
ideas or earnest opinions. One or two of the 
reception evenings at the Earl of Belair's 
quite satisfied him. Even Lady Augusta 
appeared at times to feel the ennui which 
reigned in her father's halls, and numbers of 
the guests seemed to come simply that they 
might go away and say, u I have been at the 
Earl of Belair's, in Mayfair." 

Gerald felt continually tempted to infringe 
the adamantine laws of etiquette, partly from 
his natural earnestness, partly from a sense of 
the ridiculous^ which was a marked trait in 
his character. He was eager to excite a dis- 
cussion, in order to break in upon the dull, 
dead level of platitudes which permitted the 
guests complacently to absorb many good 
things, and utter none. Thus, when an oily 
Dean, during dessert, offered an apple to Lady 
Augusta, saying at the same time, u the fruit 

of all our woe," Gerald endeavoured in vain 

o 5 
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to fasten an argument upon 4 The Venerable/ 
as to the literal construction of the first chap- 
ters of Genesis, by remarking that he believed 
the best Biblical critics considered the story 
of the apple to be allegorical; in which, 
Adam represents the mind, Eve the senses, 
and the Serpent temptation, in the shape of 
pleasure or passion* This remark fell dead, 
but Mr. Covert, who never lost an opportunity 
of encouraging Gerald's unfortunate rage for 
polemical questions, artfully managed to re- 
vive the subject, after the ladies had retired, 
when Gerald not a little shocked the Dean, by 
asking him, whether he could name one really 
good woman in the Old Testament ? 

The Dean named Ruth, at a venture, where- 
upon Gerald replied : 

44 Ruth certainly was one of the best, and 
yet I should hardly cite her conduct as ex- 
emplary, in going and lying down by Boaz in 
the middle of the night, at the instigation of 
her mother-in-law." 

The Dean merely took a pinch of snuff, 
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shrugged his shoulders, and said " Oh !" and 
the Earl said, u Gentlemen, will you have any- 
more wine? — no — well, then, shall we join 
the ladies ?" 

w Very singular young gentleman — that Mi*. 
Lindor," said the Dean to Mr. Covert, when 
they had reached the drawing-room. u Shock- 
ing to hear such latitudinarian opinions ! Sad 
to see such a decay of faith l" 

Mr. Covert replied by an obsequious smile, 
while he tapped his forehead lightly with his 
fore-finger, to imply that Gerald's intellects 
were not sound. 

u You don't say so. Dear me ! Yes, T 
remember now, I remarked a peculiar wild- 
ness in his eye. Very sad. An old family, 
and a fine estate, I am told." 

Most men at Gerald's age, and many 
arrived at a much more mature period of life, 
are too much dazzled by the splendour of 
fashionable society, and their vanity too much 
tickled, to perceive all its glaring faults, its 
manifest vulgarities. G3rald was a witness to 
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the following incident, which occurred at an 
evening party at the Earl of Belair's. Opera 
singers of the highest celebrity, men and 
women, had been hired for the occasion. 
These persons knew very well the footing on 
which they were present. They were well 
aware that they were not on an equality with 
the guests, and had not the slightest intention 
of stepping over the proper limits of caste. 
They knew their place, and they might at 
least have been spared any insult or humilia- 
tion. Will it be believed, that to prevent any 
possibility of these unhappy artistes so far 
forgetting themselves, as to become mingled 
with the aristocratic coterie, a crimson silk 
cord was stretched across that end of the room 
in which they were stationed ! 

Gerald noticed this, and felt \hat sense of 
pity for his noble entertainers, which every 
generous person experiences when compelled 
to witness any glaring piece of vulgarity, and 
petty slight to the feelings of another. Gerald 
had made up his mind to mark his sense of 
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this mediaeval rudeness, and to prove that he 
at least was not a party to it, by taking the 
first opportunity of passing the barrier, and 
mixing with the performers. What, then, 
were his surprise and pleasure to witness the 
following demonstration: — No sooner had 
the conductor given the signal to begin the 
concert, than the artistes rose from their seats, 
and evidently obeying a preconcerted plan, 
turned their backs upon the company, and so 
executed the overture ! The same manoeuvre 
was repeated throughout the whole of the 
programme, to the great discomfiture of the 
audience, who could not help feeling keenly, 
how completely the tables had been turned 
upon themselves ; and it evidently taxed to 
the utmost their aristocratic dignity, to prevent 
any manifestation of their sentiments. 

Gerald saw too clearly, not only the vul- 
garity, but the selfishness and hypocrisy, 
which lurks beneath the mask of good- 
breeding, to like society. We all go through 
this terrible process of disenchantment with 
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the world. There comes a time, when the 
veil drops from the hideous visage of the 
prophet ; when we behold the true face of th$ 
idol we have worshipped ; and we start with 
pain and anguish at the destruction of our 
illusions. But most men, after the first pang 
of disappointment, make a compromise with 
the world, and disregard, and even welcome 
the taint which once made them shudder. 
With men like Gerald this never happens. 
They will not sink to the level of mediocrity in 
the virtue and morality they see around them. 
They may break, but never bend. Such men 
grow prematurely old. That heavy weight 
which stern reality lays sooner or later upon 
all mortals, falls early upon them, and fre- 
quently crushes the life from out their 
hearts. Perhaps it is better for them. u Whom 
the Gods love, die young," said the Greek 
poet, and they thus escape 

" A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain." 

But more especially in that quarter where 
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we most tenaciously cling to illusions, did 
Gerald Lindor think himself most completely 
disappointed. Like all poets, like all men of 
refinement, he had been struck with the beauty 
and grace of well-bred and accomplished 
women, and had, under the first influence of 
the delicious enchantment, gone so far as to 
draw a comparison between them and the 
rustic beauty of Miriam, not to the advantage 
of the latter* Like all enthusiasts, he expected 
too much, and being ever in extremes, the re- 
action was proportionately great. His first 
prepossessions were dissipated by keen obser- 
vation. The beauty of aristocratic fashionable 
women made less and less impression upon 
him, as he learnt to dissect and anatomise 
society, and saw the cold and calculating heart 
under the gracious manner and bewitching 
exterior. He beheld women whom he could 
have adored as saints, without the taint of 
mortality, leading contentedly, as he thought, 
lives of selfish voluptuousness, and bartering 
their youth and beauty in exchange for 
wealth and a coronet. He imagined 
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he saw in their pretensions to supe- 
riority over men in religion and morality, 
but a sham, a cunning mask, worn to 
cheat the world, and to be laid aside when 
not absolutely required ; and in their readi- 
ness to love the man propped with the most 
advantage, a mingling of deliberate interest 
and sexual instinct. 

Such at least, was the far from flattering 
picture, which Gerald took of Lady Augusta 
Welborne. Proud of her birth, vain of her 
beauty, professing to be a Christian, yet re- 
garding the people as pariahs, between whom 
and her own caste a merciful Providence had 
fixed a great gulf, both in this world and the 
next; in spite of her tact, perception, and 
good breeding — on all which she prided 
herself — bringing men and books to the bar 
of her shallow judgment, contracted by aris- 
tocratic prejudices — unconsciously wounding 
the feelings of the sensitive, and disgusting 
the judicious by her pedantry — while compla- 
cently imagining herself the fulfilment of the 
highest ideal that could be formed of woman ; 
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she wished to be all things to all men. 
As the chameleon varies its colours, so did 
Lady Augusta take the hue of the society in 
which she moved for the time, proving she had 
no real character of her own. On one day, 
assisting at a blue-stocking disquisition on 
u Woman's Mission/' on another, attending a 
Dorcas society, and playing at Lady Bountiful 
— the next, galloping madly, en amazone, in 
the Park, copying the style and equipage of 
some Anonyma, or demi-rep. It is well known 
that the upper ten thousand arrogate and 
practise a freedom of conduct which could not 
be followed with impunity by ladies of the 
middle class. According to gossip, Lady 
Augusta, in her attempts to escape ennut\ had 
sought excitement in scenes and places, which 
are popularly supposed to belong exclusively 
to fast men and women ; and had attended a 
bal masqui at the opera, and studied life at 
Gremorne, on other occasions besides that on 
which it was chartered by aristocratic dames. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WOLVES IN SHEEPS* CLOTHING. 

Covert saw with satisfaction Gerald's grow- 
ing intimacy with Downey. He knew the 
latter to be a young man of pleasure, and he 
judged it extremely probable that he would 
lead Gerald into the follies and vices which 
young men practise, under the specious phrase 
of sowing their wild oats. This is too often 
the case, where two men associate, one of 
whom is very inferior to the other; the supe- 
rior man generally lowers himself, tempora- 
rily at least, to the moral level of his compa- 
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nion. And Covert judged from Gerald's 
temperament, that when once he had made 
the first false step, he would be likely to 
plunge more deeply into vice than an or- 
dinary man. But this unprincipled worldling 
was unable to comprehend a nature like 
G-erald's, and could not know the purity, and 
the firmness to withstand temptation pos- 
sessed by that soul into which true love has 
entered. 

In order that we may look minutely into 
the black heart and scheming mind of Mr. 
Covert, we shall accompany him into his pri- 
vate apartment at the Earl of Belair's, which 
he never occupied without carefully locking 
the door, as if he feared the remote possibility 
of being suddenly surprised. Had any one 
done so, the spectator would have been as- 
tonished at the contrast presented by the oc- 
cupant of this little room, to the fawning, 
obsequious Mr. Covert as he appeared in the 
eyes of the world. Here, Covert threw off 
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restraint and abandoned himself, all the more 
readily from the rarity of the occurrence, to 
his natural bent. 

Mistaken indeed, were those who saw in 
'Mr. Covert an insignificant, fawning parasite, 
without aim or ambition beyond the privi- 
leges of an Earl's patronage. True, he could 
crouch, and fawn, and crawl; but like the 
tiger and the serpent, he did so in order that 
his spring might be the more deadly. It was 
only when alone, that Mr.Covert appeared what 
he really was — a man formed for sway. The 
cringing, abject manner which he habitually 
wore in the presence of his patron, Lady 
Augusta, and others, was exchanged for an 
erect manly carriage; the eye glistened, 
the diminutive form seemed to dilate, in this 
extraordinary rebound from seeming to being ; 
and the thoughts long pent up, and concealed 
by language, almost invariably took the form of 
a soliloquy, not unfrequently accompanied by 
violent action and gesticulation. For this 
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man found, it necessary to compensate himself 
for the long and continued restraint which 
he put upon himself. 

" So, all goes well," he said as he paced to 
and fro, u the death of his mother was most 
opportune. She was the only human being 
who suspected and divined me, and her in- 
stinct of affection, woman as she was, would, 
I feel certain, have baffled all my schemes. 
Now, I see all the actors in this drama, but as 
so many puppets, of which I pull the strings. 
I could sometimes wish that this cousin of 
mine were not so green, that I might have 
more merit in winning the game. The ques- 
tion now is, does he love Miriam or not ? I 
must suck Downey's brains to find out that. 
Lady Augusta loves him already ; of that I am 
sure, and also that her love is not reciprocated. 
Ha ! my proud lady — my peerless beauty ! I 
have your secret — you are in my power. I 
could revenge myself at once, for all the slights 
I have endured in this aristocratic mansion, but 
that is not my cue. If he has forgotten 
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Miriam, bis ardent nature will probably lead 
him to succumb under a life of pleasure in 
London. He will become like Byron, a sen- 
sualist. These poets are all voluptuaries ; or, 
if that fails, he may be enticed by his repub- 
lican and socialist friends into some other mad 
freak, which will this time really end in trans- 
portation. If he still loves Miriam, why then, 
his heart may be broken through her ; and, if 
all my plans should fail " 

He paused, went to a book-case and took 
down a volume of a medical Cyclopaedia, and 
turned to the article headed — Poisons ! He 
then opened other books on Materia Medica, 
and referred from the index to the pages which 
contained a minute analysis of the various 
mineral and vegetable poisons, their proper- 
ties and actions upon life. It was evidently 
not the first time he had turned over these 
volumes. 

u Strange 1" he continued, after carefully 
replacing the books, " that I should hesitate so 
about this last resource. Can it be that I still 
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involuntarily, and from force of habit, cherish 
some faith in these childish fables of another 
world and an avenging Deity ? Can it be that 
associating with fools has made me so weak ? 
No— no, I will not do my superior intelli- 
gence the injustice to suppose so. Let me 
rather account for the unwillingness to rid 
myself of him by this means — to my profound 
worldly wisdom, which disdains to accomplish 
by illegal acts that which can be done by 
the combinations of my fertile brain, without 
infringing any law of man. Pshaw ! why 
should I dream of exposing myself to the risk 
of detection and a criminars end?— why have 
recourse to any such bungling agency when I 
already hold the thread of his destiny in my 
hands? Why anticipate failure? My foe, 
my rival, my obstacle to success shall be re- 
moved by means the most natural and unsus- 
picious ; means which will not involve me in 
the shadow of a doubt from the world. Re 
shall die the victim of his own passions I Some- 
thing tells me that I must succeed ; that in 
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V 

thus pronouncing my cousin's doom, I have* 
given utterance to a prophetic inspiration." 

He paused awhile, and in spite of his un- 
hallowed boast of reckless unbelief in Divine 
government, an imaginative spectator might 
have fancied, in the glance which he cast 
around him, an acknowledgment or invocation 
of the evil spirit, who, in mediaeval traditions, 
was reputed always ready to aid such sinners, 
at the price of their guilty souls. 

At this moment, three distinct knocks were 
heard at the door of the apartment. Covert 
started. Who is free from superstition?, But 
if involuntarily startled, he had presence of 
mind to smile at himself the next moment, as 
he hastened to open the door, and admitted 
the Jesuit whom Gerald had seen with him at 
Westminster Abbey. 

These two men knew each other well, and 
were allied by a similar absence of all prin- 
ciples. Both were atheists and hypocrites, 
and made of their respective religions, stalk- 
ing-horses to further their own wicked selfish 
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ambition. While the conscientious sceptic 
challenges at least our pity, and may deserve 
our respect, what language can clothe our con- 
tempt and abhorrence for men who, like Tar- 
tuffe in the inimitable play of Molifere, make 
religion a mere cloak to cover their worldly 
designs. It is not our purpose to repeat the whole 
of their conversation, or dwell upon their vile 
sneers at the faith which they respectively 
professed not only to believe, but to teach by 
precept and example. We shall give no more 
of the dialogue than is absolutely essential to 
the story. 

"Covert/' said Coiler, abruptly, "why 
don't you come over to us? With your talents 
you would be certain to arrive at higher ad- 
vancement, than you can hope for in the Ang- 
lican church." 

44 1 don't see it/' exclaimed Covert; "at 
any rate, not yet. My secession from the 
Church of England would be a mistake now, 
for it would be premature. Wait till I occupy 
a position when it would make a noise in the 

VOL. I. P 
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world, and when I could reasonably expect 
something c fat' in your church to compensate 

me like and " mentioning the names 

of several eminent clergymen who had joined 
the Romish Communion. " ' There is a time 
for all things/ we are told in scripture, and 
the time for me to have scruples of conscience 
about the thirty-nine articles, and to 
parade the usual claptrap about the Unity of 
the Faith, and a broken Covenant, and the au- 
thority and inspiration immanent in the 
Church, represented by the Pope and Coun- 
cils, has not yet conie." 

Both hypocrites laughed heartily. 

" Do you know," continued Covert, " such 
is the force of example, that I sometimes fancy 
I believe in something myself. Perhaps after 
all I have made a mistake, and am in the 
wrong way. I might have joined the Exeter- 
Hall lot, and spouted against the abomina- 
tions of the Scarlet lady. Who knows but I 
might succeed as well as Spurgeon and Cum- 
ming?" 
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Here there was another laugh, and the 
Jesuit said with a cynical grin, which raised 
his thin lips and left the discolored teeth ex- 
posed : 

" The difference between my church and 
yours is that between a bold and timid false- 
hood. See the consequences when once you 
give up the doctrine of spiritual infallibility, and 
permit freedom of opinion and the right of men 
to reason. Luther, in denying the supremacy 
of the Pope, prepared the way for Tom Paine. 
The Protestant churches are yielding one by 
one, the bulwarks of the true faith. There is 
no medium ; one must be either Catholic or 
Rationalist." 

u You have forgotten the other alternative 
— a hypocrite ! Really, I am glad to hear you 
laugh, Goiler ; for just now when you spoke 
of the true faith, there was an earnestness in 
the tones of your voice which startled me. 
Did you forget, and fancy you were preach- 
ing r 
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Once more the low mocking laugh was 
heard, and Coiler said : 

" Well, you will see that Catholicism will 
outlast Protestantism." 

"I don't think we shall see it," repKed 
Covert quietly, u and therefore it makes very 
little matter to us. ^Aprls nous le dSluge I ' 
That can't be a bad motto for us, since it served 
His Sacred Majesty the most Christian King ; 
but how long do you think the whole edifice 
of Christianity itself will last? The Chris- 
tianity of the churches is doomed, and the 
world is too wicked, and too fond of pleasure, 
to return to the primitive faith and practice." 

u But our creed has a firmer hold upon the 
masses than yours," said Coiler. " Every 
idle woman in England is a Bomanist 
in her heart, or a Puseyite, and that is 
about the same thing. Then, as Macaulay 
truly says, we enlist enthusiasm to our cause. 
You snub it and turn its votaries into dissen- 
ters." 
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u Yes," replied Covert, u your church govern- .. 
ment is far superior to ours, I must admit, and 
it is only that which enables you to keep your 
hold, in spite* of the mistakes you have made, 
in sticking to dogmas worthy only of the bar- 
barous middle ages. It is said, our Church 
does not know what o'clock it is, but we cer- 
tainly sail with the times to some extent, which 
you do not Look at the Pope, with his eter- 
nal i Non PossumusJ in reply to every invi- 
tation of reform. At any rate, we don't insist 
upon people believing half as much nonsense 
as you do, and therefore, we carry with us 
more of the intellect and good sense of the 
nations. And I cannot admit that you have 
such a hold on the people as you think. 
France is Catholic only in name. Has your 
order ever recovered that severe handling it 
got in 'The Wandering Jew/ the work ot 
Eugene Sue, for which I believe he had the 
honor of being excommunicated by the Pope ? 
How much do you think a nation believes in 

the Holy Father, in which such witty attacks 
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as these contained in the songs of Bfyranger^ 
are popular ?" 

Coiler was about to reply with some warmth, 
for such is the strange excitement in a Theo- 
logical discussion, that though neither of these 
men believed in anything whatever, they were 
ready to do battle for the creeds which they 
respectively professed; when Covert inter- 
rupted him cavalierly : 

44 Come, Coiler, enough of this. Let's have 
done with the shop, or I shall believe you're 
turning fanatic. Let's waste no more time 
on these fooleries, but proceed to business." 

44 Amen," said Coiler. 

44 Have you ascertained for me what I want 
to learn, from Downey ? Though I and my 
cousin are on tolerable terms, you know there 
is no confidential intercourse between us ; and 
if I asked him anything about his private 
affairs he would smell a rat at once. Have 
you scraped acquaintance with Downey ? 
Has he told you anything about Miriam 
Groves ?" 
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44 No," said Coiler, " I have not made 
Downey's acquaintance, nor do I intend doing 
so, for it would be of no use." 

44 What do you mean ?" said Covert, impa- 
tiently. u Do you repent of your bargain ?" 

44 Not at all. I shall get the information 
you require, without having any direct inter- 
course with Downey." 

44 This is trifling — " began Covert, angrily. 

"Is it?" said Coiler, significantly. u What, 
if I bring you the information respecting Mi- 
riam Groves within three days. Will you 
call that trifling?" 

44 But the means — the means?" 

44 Aye ! the means," said Coiler, dryly. 
44 You depreciated my Church just now. Sup- 
pose that in gaining this information, I afforded 
you a signal proof of the great superiority of 
Catholicism over Protestantism." 

44 Either you are very obscure, or I am 
very dull of comprehension," said Covert. 
44 Will you clear up this enigma ?" 
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u Did you ever hear of The Confessional" 
said Father Coiler, triumphantly. 

" Ah !" cried Covert, as a. light broke in 
upon him. "But Downey is a Protestant. 
Stay— I have it— There's mischief brewing. 
There's a woman mixed up in this matter." 

u You're right ; Downey has , a mistress, a 
girl of Irish descent, a Catholic. I am her 
confessor. A lover cannot keep a secret from 
his mistress, if she is bent on learning it. 
Three days hence, I repeat, if Downey has 
learnt anything about Miriam Groves from 
his friend, you shall know it." 

" Thanks, thanks, my dear Coiler. You 
shall find me grateful." 

" I hope so," continued the Jesuit. " You 
see I'm fulfilling my share of the bargain. 
How is the conversion of Lady Augusta Wel- 
borne going on." 

" Eather slowly, I confess. It's no use pre- 
cipitating matters. There is a greater dif- 
ference between Puseyism and Papistry than 
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you are willing to admit But why are you 
in such a desperate hurry ? Have you not 
clutched the fortune of thati wealthy heiress — 
the banker's daughter — Miss Bullion, who 
took the veil the other day. I helped you to 
that." 

" Yes, but I have set my heart upon Lady 
Augusta. She has rank and fashion ; and her 
conversion would give us iclat. Beware, Co- 
vert, how you play fast and loose/ ' 

u How can you imagine such a thing ? I 
am doing my best. She went to St. George's, 
to hear Mozart's Fifth Mass the other day, 
and returned delighted with the music. The 
rest will come in time. Of what consequence 
is it to me, whether she is Catholic or Pro- 
testant, when she is married to my cousin?" 

" Then your object really is to marry her 
to your cousin ?" said Coiler, trying to stifle 
hk latent moving. 

" Of course. It is my interest to do so. On 
the day she is married to Gerald, I shall be 
presented to a valuable living. That is why 
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I am so anxious to learn if he still loves Mi- 
riam." 

u And if he does love Miriam ?" 

" Why, then, we must take steps to prevent 
that love interfering with the projected alli- 
ance with Lady Augusta, which is the con- 
summation dear to both parents. Why this 
foolish and unnecessary suspicion, my dear 
Coiler ? Setting aside our friendship, have I 
not made my interest in this affair quite plain 
to you ?" 

u Quite plain," said Coiler ; and after shak- 
ing hands cordially with Covert, he left the 
room, apparently freed from all doubts. 

Covert locked the door, listened attentively 
till he heard Coiler quit the house, and then 
resumed his soliloquy. " So, there goes ano- 
ther dupe, another of my tools. I am 
sure of that man, because he has not 
the brains to be a free-thinker. I know 
that he has a lurking faith in the Pope's 
supremacy, although he is ashamed of 
it Fools, fools all ! and these are men ! 
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They cannot even massacre and prey upon 
each other, without their petty creeds to assist 
them, to persuade themselves that it is all for 
the glory of God ! O, ye animals, but one re- 
move above a Gorilla ! do you imagine that 
God wants your assistance to help Him to go- 
vern the world ? Marry Gerald, indeed ! No, 
Lady Augusta, you cannot marry Gerald, for 
you are to have the honor of manying me. 
Aye, the honor, the honor I" he repeated, 
as, with a passing impulse of vanity, he sur- 
veyed his image in the looking-glass ; u the 
honor, in every sense, the worldly honor, 
which is all your conventional nature can 
understand ; for when I am a Spiritual Peer, 
it is / who will condescend to Lady Augusta. 
Yes — yes, you will suit me, for you have 
youth and beauty, and family interest, and 
just enough of a will of your own to amuse 
my leisure in governing you ; and the man 
who can govern a woman, can govern an em- 
pire. O, heathen Goddess, to whom the Ro- 
mans raised a temple— Fortune— with my 
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abilities and utter absence of principle, to 
what a height of ambition may I aspire I" and 
this extraordinary man, finding words no lon- 
ger capable of expressing Ins ideas, yielded 
himself to a reverie almost oriental in the 
magnificent future which he sketched out for 
himself: yet not without some firm basis of 
fact on which to build. 
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